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WHICH TYPE OF ‘FAIR SHARE’* CAMPAIGN 
IS BEST FOR YOUR PARISH? 


To Illustrate These Types, Three ‘Fair Share’ Campaigns 
Completed in 1959 





INCREASED INCOME m 
St. Cecilia’s Cathedral, Omaha, Nebraska 


(Donors sign one Pledge) Previous average weekly envelopes $3,600 


Present average weekly envelopes 
after ‘Fair Share’ campaign $8,000 








COMBINATION CAPITAL rary aiieiind 
t. Francis Xavier, Kansas City, Missouri 
FUND AND BUDGET Previous average weekly budget $1,600 


Donors sign two pledges 
( S ieee Average weekly budget after ‘Fair Share’ 


Campaign $2,000 


Average weekly payment on Capital Fund 
(2 year period) $3,170 


Present total average weekly collection $5,710 


Note: St. Francis Xavier weekly budget system has 
been in operation for the past 36 years. 








CAPITAL FUND Visitation Parish, Kansas City, Missouri 


(Donors sign one pledge) Previous average weekly envelopes $1,800 
Current average weekly envelopes $1,800 


Average weekly payments on Capital Fund 
(2 year period) $5.000 


Total average weekly collection after ‘Fair 
Share’ Campaign $6,800 











Our experts will advise you which of these ‘Fair Share’ 
Campaigns will produce the most money for your needs. 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


: RE* 
THOMAS RICHARD FINN Ni ats 
\ 


l Mi) A 
// 
AND ASSOCIATES stunts Wg 
314 East 51st Street 
Kansas City 12, Missouri 
Telephone: PLaza 3-4155 


*Trademark Registered—Canada / *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 
Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 

days if you are not satisfied. 

Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 65% Dacron — 35% Visco- 
Crease resistant, light weight, Acetate Material 
durable, has the appearance of Light weight, good quality, 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 
dye. Guaranteed fast dye. 
Roman or Roman or 









Semi-Jesuit Semi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock . $25. 00 Style Cassock .. .$32.50 
Sash for Semi- Je suit Cassock Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 


No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 
















































Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 
B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 15) in. 32 in. 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
B5644 56 in. 44 in. 16) in. 32 in. 
B5838 58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5840 58 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 3214 in. 
B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 321 in. 
B5844 58 in. 44 in. 16) in. 321 in. 
B5846 58 in. 46 in. 17) in. 32 in. 
B6038 60 in. 38 in. 15 in. 33 in. 
B6040 i 1514 in. 33 in. 
16 in. 331 in. 
16) in. 33)V, in. 
.. = iy ¥2 in. No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style No. 4B Roman Style 
16 ty 34 in. Ready Made Cassock Ready Made Cassock 
912 in. in. $25.00 — $32.50 $25.00 — $32.50 





Aliar Bows \OMPLETE OUTHIN 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) Neo. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Altar 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape and 


collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 
Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B1l,Ea. No. Bi2,Ea.  Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in. 73 .. &73 $8.25 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42in. ww 8.25 SX 8.25 8.75 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44in. —S 8.75 = 3 8.75 9.25 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46in. &$ 9.00 “2 9.00 9.50 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48in. £8 9.50 sO 9.50 10.00 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 3° 10.50 €2 10.50 11.00 22 in. 
14 Yrs. S2in. 9S 10.75 3@ 10.75 11.25 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54in. ST 11.25 BS 11.25 11.75 24 io. 
16 Yrs. 56 in. of 11.75 O@ 11.75 12.25 24 in. 
17 Yrs. 58in. Re 12.25 ~2o 12.25 2.79 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 13.00 SS 13.00 13.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 13.75 "© 13.75 14.25 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearits 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. Lengt 
18 to 24 inch. Each . $45. 
No. B70. Same as No. B71 but "without lace 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ... $35 
(E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. ’ Light * weight 
cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra full 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .. . 82 
No. B61. Same as No. B60 but with lace. Mace 
extra full Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ....$42 
(F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. Sao 
forized. Rubrical banding in all church colos 
made extra full. Specify color banding desire 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $57) 
Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 


thal, HANSEN (it = B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8/ 
































% Americas Finest (ASSOCKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. | 
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(A) The simplicity of the lines of 

Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 

sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 

has a convenient buttonless front, 

Roman form fitting back. 

(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 

distinctive than an overcoat when 

worn over a cassock. Tailored in 

either Gabardine or Kersey with 

velvet collar or collar of same ma- 

terial. Made with or without arm- 

slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A955 

Tropical all wool lightweight 

material. Ideal for warm weather. 

No. A938 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape _ 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eee 
No. A956 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 
No. A951 
Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 
No. A9T1 
All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 


No. A987 


ont View All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
yle _ weight. Long wearing. from Belgium. Light weight. 

- No. A558 No. A946 

qusiis All-Wool French Surah cloth. Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
ength of Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 
Surplice No. A758 


18 in. 
20 in. 
20 in. 
20 in. 
22 in. 
22 in. 
22 in. 
24 in. 
24 in. 
24 in. 
26 in. 
26 in. 


wr price 


p wearils 














| ileal HANSEN 


' NO. FRANKLIN ST., 
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All-Wool Imported Gabardine 
from Switzerland. Lightweight. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


iL oo Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 





Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
including side drops, and finished width including front 
drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 


width 32 inches including front drop. 


(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, eyelet 
Cross design, per yard 
(B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard $4.50 
(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard $ 6.00 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, IHS de- 
sign, per yard $4.75 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
per yard $3.75 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
oe hemstitched without lace, per 
3.25 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, 
per yard $3.00 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 
(F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with IHS design $21.75 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 


No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. 


No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
bottom only $16.75 
No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 
$13.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
sertion only $16.75 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
$13.75 
(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
at bottom. 
No. F509 Surplice to matc 


No. 501 Alb. Plain ee weight 
linen (Not illustrated) .. 
Surplice to match 


he Kote of. HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, 


(1) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors _G 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 


No. F502 Surplice to match Alb. 
$16.50 


(J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese $8.25 


(K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 
Cross design : 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top 


(L) Fl 

Each Per Dz. Each Per Dz. 

$1.65 $17.95 $1.70 $18.55] 
6.00 .65 6.60 
6.60 .70 7.20 
6.60 .70 7.20 
4.80 55 5.40 
3.60 .40 4.20 


*F2 Hemstitched 


Amice ... 
Corporal 
Purificator 
Pall 

Finger Towel 
Stole Collar. . 


Fi Plain Hem 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd. 

No. F8** Medium weight, yd. 

No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. . 

No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 

* For light weight Albs and Surplices 

** For Altar Cioths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 


Telephone 


ILL. 





FRanklin 
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Needlecraft \ESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


A combination of skilled handwork with materials of unusual beauty 

lain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are recognized as the Stand- 
and of Excellence. These American made vestments vie in artistic achieve- 
ment with importations and are attractively priced. Inquiries regarding 
your vestment requirements are invited. 


(A) No. Y6655. Angel Wing design 
Damask material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Cross design banding. Embroid- 
ered IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined _ Lined 
Roman Chasuble $41.50 $47.00 
Roman Cope 52.50 63.60 
Roman Dalmatics .... 83.50 94.50 
Benediction Veil 22.75 27.50 
Preaching Stole LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble 54.75 62.50 
Gothic Cope 57.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics .... 96.00 108.00 


(B) No. ¥6305. Crucifixion design Cela- 
nese material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Cross and Wheat design band- 
ing. IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined Unlined __ Lined 
Roman Chasuble. . $47.50 $53.00 Gothic Chasuble .. . $64.00 $73.50 
Roman Cope 65.00 76.75 Gothic Cope 69.00 78.75 
Roman Dalmatics . 99.75 114.50 Gothic Dalmatics . . 116.00 129.75 
Benediction Veil .. 25.50 31.00 Preaching Stole. .LINED ONLY 11.00 


(C) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Damask material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Chalice design banding. IHS or AXPO emblem. 

Unlined _ Lined Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble. . $49.75 $54.50 Gothic Chasuble .. . $64.75 $75.25 
Roman Cope 65.25 76.25 Gothic Cope 68.50 78.75 
Roman Dalmatics .111.00 124.00 Gothic Dalmatics . . 123.00 134.75 
Benediction Veil .. 27.00 32.25 Preaching Stole. .LINED ONLY 12.25 





READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL SUITS 


No. 5A700 All Wool Tropical, medium weight, excellent wearing quality, ready to 
wear tailored black Clerical Suits. (Coat and Trousers) 
Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical Suits: 

WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 

BACK LENGTH OF YOUR INSEAM LENGTH OF TROUSERS 

PRESENT SUIT COAT 

Available in seventeen sizes which assures a good fitting suit for the average man. 
We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Suits. If the Suit is not satis- 
factory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 


READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL TOPCOATS 
No. 5A701 Topcoats are made of a good quality all wool black medium weight, rich 
appearing, Gabardine with zip-out all wool lining $75.00 


Available in all regular sizes. Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical 
Topcoats: WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 


We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Topcoats. If for any reason 
the Topcoat is not satisfactory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 


No. 5A700 HAND TAILORED BLACK CLERICAL SUITS AND TOPCOATS 

years we have been headquarters for custom made, hand tailored black Clerical Suits, Topcoats and 

Oats, to individual measurements. We use only the finest quality, all wool fabrics. A complete set 
of samples and easy self-measurement form will be sent upon request. 


0! 1 ate HANSEN D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


b NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 











Communications FROM Our Reapers 





World War III: 
December, 1944— 


EpITors: 

When the Third World War began, 
with the Communist attack in Greece 
in December, 1944, the Soviets con- 
trolled 170 million persons and 8 million 
square miles of territory. Today they 
control 970 million persons and 16 mil- 
lion square miles of territory. Most of 
their gains have been accomplished 
through military aggression by them- 
selves or their proxies, or through di- 
plomacy. But the chief operational 
code of the Soviets, which is the doc- 
trine of protracted conflict, is the strate- 
gical framework which explains, per- 
haps more than anything else, why in- 
ternational Communism has made such 
sweeping gains since the beginning of 
the new war fifteen years ago. 

The Soviets are winning this new 
war because they know they are at war. 
Until the free world recognizes this, 
and acts accordingly, the best it can 
hope for are a series of holding actions 
based on the Maginot-line psychology 
of the period of the “phony war,” 1939- 
41. 

One major area in which the Free 
World has not yet engaged the enemy is 

spectrum of non-military 
psywar; economic warfare; 
diplomacy; education; ete. During the 
period 1945-1950 the Free World held 
a monopoly on nuclear weapons, yet 
the Soviets made the gains through a 
series of flanking attacks, no one _ of 
which was sufficiently shattering to lead 


the broad 
combat: 


306 


Unless and until 
the leaders of the Free World learn the 
techniques of non-military warfare (at 


to a western riposte. 


the same time strengthening its military 
posture), it will lose the Third World 
War by about 1973. 

For the first time in this new war. 
leaders in government and education in 
the United States are systematically 
studying cold warfare techniques and 
training leaders in American society in 
the art of fighting World War III, and 
winning it. This is the story of the 
National Strategy Seminar at The Na- 
tional War College, Washington, D. C. 

Concerned about the gains made by 
the Kremlin 
World War III, certain groups and in- 
dividuals in this country began to study 


since the beginning of 


the phenomenon of repeated Communist 
victories, achieved from an_ inferior 
power position, and in spite of a gen- 
erally hostile atmosphere within the 
Soviet bloe area. This study concluded 
that the Soviets have adopted as their 
own Mao Tse-tung’s thesis of the “pro- 
tracted war,” according to whieh Com- 
munism can ultimately defeat the Free 
World primarily through cold warfare 
techniques, because the Free World only 
recognizes war when it becomes hot. 
Frank Barnett, Research Director of 
the Richardson Foundation in New 
York, in co-operation with professors 
Robert Strausz-Hupe and William RB. 
Kintner of the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Reserve Officer’s Association, 


and the Institute for American Strategy 
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More good reading? Certainly! 


Rev. Cletus J. Gates, Pastor, St. Mary’s, Vermilion, Ohio (Toledo Diocese) 


“I am very interested in keeping 
a proper balance of Catholic and 
good general-interest magazines 
in the homes of my parishioners. 
“That's why St. Mary’s School 
uses the Catholic Digest’s Nation- 
al Catholic Decency in Reading 
Program annually. The program 
not only aids me in fostering sen- 
sible reading habits in my parish 
but also has helped financially the 
school treasury.” 





The only magazines to suffer a 
setback from the Decency in 
Reading program are the gaudy, 
smut-filled periodicals that are a 
blot on our newsstands. 

And by taking part in this bene- 
ficial magazine subscription pro- 
gram, thousands of boys and girls 
are not only winning awards for 
themselves, but are also making 
positive financial contributions to 
their schools . . . eagerly and vol- 
untarily. And each one spends no 
more than two hours a year. 


For further information write to: The Catholic Digest, Inc. 


NATIONAL 


CATHOLIC 


DECENCY IN READING 


PROGRAM 


SPONSORED BY THE CA 


OTHER CATHC 
2959 NO 
ST. PAUL 13, MINN, 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


NOW...WITHIN 
REACH OF EVERY 
GROWING CHURCH! 


Magnificent New 
Americana 
Bells 


by Schulmerich® 


Today, more than ever, 
pastors recognize the vital 
role bells play in helping 
a church to grow—to 
reach out and attract new 
members. So here’s good 
news! Schulmerich now 
makes it inexpensive and 
practical for your church 
... regardless of size... 
to have the unbelievably 
beautiful AMERICANA 
Bells. 


advance in carillon music 


..the greatest 
since the bell itself! 
Richer! More inspiring! 
An ideal donor’s gift. 
Any make carillon accepted 
in trade. Ask for thrilling 


free demonstration. 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, INC. 


1610 CARILLON HILL « SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
@®Trademark of Bell Instruments produced by Schulmerich Carillons, Inc 
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Chimes 











(Chicago), then proceeded to take ae- 
tion on their findings. They had ob- 
served that the only educational insti- 
tution in the United States that even 
came close to training leading Amer- 
icans in the art of protracted conflict 
was the National War College. But this 
College was open only to senior military 
officers and members of the top echelon 
of the civilian side of government (State 
Department, U.S. Information Ageney, 
and Central Intelligence Agency). Mr. 
Barnett and his associates hoped to use 
the facilities of the National War Col- 
lege during the slack month of July to 
present to civilians for the first time a 
concentrated course in cold warfare 
techniques. It that the 
first class should come from the ranks 
of reserve officers—men selected from 
influential positions in civilian life. 
Early in 1959 the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
endorsed the idea, and the different 
services began the task of selecting the 


was decided 


most qualified reserve officers. 231 men 
were finally chosen, coming from all 
walks of life and from every section of 
the United States. Included were three 
state governors, several Congressmen 
and even more state legislators, the 
Deputy Director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, key editors from all 
over the nation, university professors, 
owners and program directors of radio 
and television stations, businessmen, 
and others so situated as to be able to 
carry the National Strategy Seminar 
idea back into their home communities. 

A distinguished retired soldier, Brig. 
Gen. Donald Armstrong, U.S.A., was 
selected as Commandant of the Sem- 
inar, together with a faculty headed by 
Professor Strausz-Hupe and Dr. Kint- 
ner. 
selected because of their military and 
intellectual eminence, worked with the 
Commandant and faculty prior to the 


Twenty discussion group leaders, 
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Yes, Your Boys and Girls 


Will Meditate! 


As They Listen to What 
Christ Might Say to Them 
Along the Way of the Cross 


_- is probably no better ap- 
proach to teaching children (and adults, 
too, for that matter) to pray than by 
having them recognize prayer as a form 
of conversation—with God the Father, 
or with Christ, or with the Holy Spirit, 
or with Our Blessed Lady, or any of the 
Saints. 

At this point a basic distinction must 
There is quite a bit of dif- 
ference between a conversation and a 


be made. 


monologue. Unfortunately, a lot of our ° 


prayers fall into the monologue class. 
One-sided addresses to and speeches 
with God are more difficult to sustain. 
Then, too, monologues usually reflect 
only our thinking and feeling without 
giving God much of a chance to let us 
know how He feels. 

Devotional aids, therefore, that would 
help to lead one in a personal conversa- 
tion with Christ are desirable. That 
was my purpose in developing the re- 
flections on the Passion in the new 
manual published for the Stations of 
the Cross, entitled “Follow Me.” 

The reflections are meant to help 
children to make the Stations. That is, 
they don’t do it alone. They make 
them with Christ. Jesus tells them 
what His thoughts were—before Pilate 

. What they were when He met His 
Mother, and Simon, and the Women of 
Jerusalem—all in terms boys and girls 
living today will relate to their own 
situations. A youngster using these re- 
flections is carried along the road to 
Calvary together with Jesus. He is not 
just standing there looking. He is there 
with Christ. He is moved by what 


By JAMES T. HURLEY 





Father James T. Hurley is pastor of 
St. Mary’s parish, Springfield, Ohio. 
The unique reflections on the Stations 
he describes originally appeared as a 
special section in the YOUNG CATHO- 
LIC MESSENGER. Father Hurley is 
shown here leading several of the boys 
from his parish in such a meditation. 
“Follow Me” (24 pages) sells at 8¢ each 
when ordered in quantities of 100 or 
more; 9¢ each for 11 to 99; 15¢ each, 
10 copies or less. A sample copy will be 
sent on request by GEO. A. PFLAUM, 
Publisher, Inc., 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 
2, Ohio. 





Christ is saying to him. Today’s boys 
and girls will have little difficulty in 
taking up their side of the conversa- 
tion. But they need time. 

Where these reflections have been 
used most effectively this has been the 
procedure: After being told that Jesus 
was going to talk with them about His 
Passion and that they were to answer 
Him, a part of a Station was read. 
Then there was a PAUSE to allow the 
boys and girls to reply to Christ pri- 
vately and in their own way. Have no 
fears. They will have a lot to say. 
But don’t disturb them too much and 
too often. LET THEM MEDITATE 
... That’s what they will be doing! 


(Adv.) 
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beginning of the Seminar, to insure 
maximum effectiveness of the course. 
The curriculum was set up to cover sys- 
tematically a study of the Communist 
doctrine of conflict management, and 
then suggested courses of action by the 
Free World, and particularly the United 
States, in the arena of cold warfare. 
Each day included two lectures, fol- 
lowed by an equal number of discussion 
group sessions; in addition, lectures 
were planned two evenings each week. 

The Seminar commenced on July 9th, 
with an address by Admiral Arleigh 
Burke, Naval Chief of Staff. Subse- 
quent lectures by Henry Kissinger, 
Dean Acheson, Gerhart Niemeyer, Rob- 
ert Strausz-Hupe, William Kintner, Al- 
len Dulles, and many others equally 
distinguished, carried the Seminar to a 
successful conclusion on the evening of 
July 24th. The final session was de- 


voted to a consideration of how best to 
follow up the work of the Seminar 
through local action by the reserve of- 
ficers who attended. Each officer was 
provided with a kit of materials, inelud- 
ing such books as Protracted Conflict 
(by Strausz-Hupe, Kintner, Cottrell. 
and Daugherty), The Continuing Strug- 
gle (by Richard L. Walker), numerous 
pamphlets and slides and other visual 
aids. The Institute for American 
Strategy was chosen as the clearing 
house for action and information. 
The Seminar itself, together with 
suggestions for follow-up action, 
stressed that there was no official solu- 
tion to the problems considered, and 
that each individual should decide how 
he could most effectively carry on the 
work of the Seminar in his state and 
city. However, the spirit of the Sem- 
inar certainly seemed to express an al- 
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most unanimous view that unless and 
until the United States and its allies be- 
gin to combat the Communists in the 
cold war arena, World War III would 
be lost. 

Every citizen in these United States 
can play a part in the great struggle 
that is shaping up—in Berlin, Laos, 
Quemoy, and “summit” conferences. 
The real war is the cold war, and thus 
far we are losing it because Americans 
either don’t realize that this is war, or 
they don’t know how to fight it. 

Priest-readers of this Review do not 
view the serious world situation with 
detachment; they are looked to for 
leadership, and in this instance even the 
possession of the knowledge I have tried 
here to communicate will be of value 
to them. Further information may be 


Strategy, 140 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and I strongly recom- 
mend a careful reading of Protracted 
Conflict (Harper Bros.) 

ANTHONY T. Bouscaren, Ph.D. 
Le Moyne College 
Syracuse, New York 


Vocational Retreats 
K{DITORS: 

Some weeks ago, while conducting 
retreats in Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
with some of the 
priests there our program of vocational 


I was discussing 


retreats in the diocese of Marquette. 


The priests seemed so enthusiastic 
about the idea and so surprised to think 
that such 
use that they urged me to write it up 


for readers of HPR. 


a program is not in wider 


had from the Institute for American Most Reverend Thomas L. Noa 
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D.D., bishop of the diocese of Mar- itself. There was to be no expense 
quette, Mich., realizing the immediate involved for the boy or girl who ae- 
need for more vocations in his diocese, cepted the invitation. 

especially to the religious communities The year 1958 was the first year of 
of sisters serving his schools and hos- the experiment. Only girls were in- 
pitals, suggested that we open up a__ vited since the immediate need was for 
couple of week ends at our diocesan more sisters. Of the seventy-five girls 
retreat house exclusively for those boys who came to the two retreats provided 
and girls interested in the priesthood for them, at least half of them showed 
and religious life. A special letter was a definite interest in the religious life 
directed from his office to all the priests and about twenty entered religious com- 
and sisters in the diocese, urging them munities the following summer and fall. 
to pick out likely candidates for God’s As a follow-up of the retreats, a “Fu- 
service. Their names and addresses _ ture Sisters’? Club was formed, and we 
were to be sent to the chancery office. keep in touch with all prospects through 
A special letter of invitation was then a quarterly Vocational Bulletin. 

sent to them by the Bishop inviting The vocational retreat is not an or- 
them to make the Vocational Retreat dinary closed retreat as conducted in 
at their diocesan retreat house. The many retreat houses for high-school 
Bishop volunteered to pay the expenses students. The entire week end is taken 
of each retreatant in the event that the up with conferences on the importance 
parish could not sponsor the retreatant — of the religious vocation, the qualifica- 
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tions necessary for candidates, and the 
practical preparation required to enter 
the religious life. Vocational movies 
are shown and a question-and-answer 
period is conducted on the subject mat- 
ter of the retreat. It is most important 
that the retreat master engaged for such 
an assignment realize the specific char- 
acter of the retreat he is giving. Since 
the retreatants have been carefully 
chosen and know why they are making 
the retreat, one can expect excellent co- 
operation and real sincerity. Each re- 
treatant is encouraged to discuss his or 
her individual problems with the retreat 
master. Plenty of good vocational lit- 
erature is on hand for the use of the 
retreatants, and they are encouraged to 
take it home along with them. 

Every diocese has a special semi- 
narian fund provided for the education 
of its candidates. Thousands of dollars 
are collected each year for this purpose. 
The Bishop of Marquette felt that an 
expenditure of a few hundred dollars 
was well worth the promotion of voca- 








Dr. James W. Bell, counselor to Protestant students at Columbia Uni- 
versity, recently suggested that either all churehgoers—laymen and min- 
isters—don clerical garb or else all clergymen dispense with it. The same- 
ness, Dr. Bell urged, would prove that there is, after all, no difference. 

This suggestion prompted Father Aidan Carr’s next editorial, ‘Let’s Stay 
Different,” in which he scores that faceless “togetherness” which is “rapidly 
establishing itself as heir to the idol of democracy on the American scene.” 


tions to the sisterhoods. Mothers gy- 
perior were very grateful for this ef- 
fort. Priests and parents were most 
co-operative. It may be a little too 
early to judge, but from the results of 
the first year’s experiment, we feel that 
the Vocational Retreat is one of the 
most practical solutions we have seen 
so far to the problem of increasing the 
number of vocations in a diocese. 

It is encouraging to note the increase 
of the number of diocesan-operated 
retreat houses in the country. But 
whether a diocese has a retreat house 
of its own or not, there is no reason to 
doubt that any retreat house would 
welcome the bishop’s suggestion that a 
week end or two be set aside for a 
Vocational Retreat. 

I should be very happy to correspond 
with anyone interested in promoting 
such retreats and to offer whatever 
suggestions I can. 

{0NALD J. Bassett, Rector 
Marygrove Diocesan Retreathouse 
Garden, Michigan 





Faceless “‘Togetherness” | 
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“?M WORRIED 


the young people in our community are reading 
shameful magazines!” 


What can a priest do when he finds 
the boys and girls in his community 
reading the wrong kinds of maga- 
zines? What’s the answer to direct- 
ing youthful reading habits into 
wholesome channels? 


These questions used to worry me 
a good deal. - There seemed to be 
no practical way of controlling the 
kind of reading material that was 
finding its way into our Catholic 
homes. And, you'll agree, nothing 
is more vital to the future of our 
community than the proper shaping 
of young minds. 


Then I spoke to a field representa- 
tive of The National Catholic 
Decency in Reading Program and 
the problem soon dissolved into 
thin air. He described a plan that 


an a fe SEAT Hi wal 





was so easy to do, that offered so 
many immediate benefits, that I 
was a bit surprised I hadn’t tried 
it before. 


Today, The National Catholie De- 
cency in Reading Program gives 
me a chance to screen the reading 
material of the parish; it puts the 
magazines I approve of into the 
homes here. It helps to prevent the 
reading time of my people being 
wasted on magazines casually picked 
up. Indeed, it makes it less likely 
that their reading time will be used 
to their own detriment by magazines 
which ought not to be either pub- 
lished or read. 


Very Rev. Thomas J. Lenahan, V.F., 
St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hudson, Columbia County, N. Y. 


ii 
ty, Sy . 





—— 


St. Mary’s Academy, Hudson, Columbia County, N. Y. 


If you are faced with a similar problem, explore Simply write: 
the advantages of using The National Catholic Rev. Paul Bussard, 


Decency in Reading Program in your com- 
munity. You ean do this without 


obligation. 


National Catholic Decency 
in Reading Program, 


cost or 2959 N. Hamline Avenue, 


St. Paul 13, Minnesota. 








How 
about the 
parishioners 
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The Tongue: for Good or Evil 3 You Can Lose Your Faith 
Fifth Sunday after Epiphany Cexageams Sunday 
. : Improper association with those who are 
Too many offenders forget that harm done enemies of the Church can be dangerous to 
through the impro pe r use of the tongue must one’s faith. Those who are against Christ’s 
be repaired. There are times when restitution Church and her teachings are to be avoided. 
ig required. It is far worse to destroy the That is why Catholics are forbidden to join 
reputation of another than another’s property. certain organizations and to participate in the 
Quite often the harm done to a person's repu- services of non-Catholic religions. They en- 
tation or good name cannot be completely danger the great gift of faith. ' 
repaired. . eae 


Quinquagesima Sunday 
To relegate the suffering of Christ to merely 
God’s Mercy through His Graces.... 360 the last few days of Holy Week would be 
contrary to the facts of Sacred Scripture. 
During His entire life on earth Christ suffered, 
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temptation. Any souls who are in Hell today delivered to the Gentiles, and will be mocked 
or will go to Hell in the future are and will be and spat upon; and after they have scourged 
there because they rejected this grace of him, they will put him to death. . .” (Luke 
Christ. 
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Catholic Liberals: 
Oddity in Terms 


By RT. REV. MSGR. CHARLES HUGO DOYLE 


Ay ACTOR who was required 
to grow a beard for a part in a motion 
picture relates that he discovered two 
things about wearing a beard: people 
think you are either very, very impor- 
tant or very, very eccentric. 

It is my studied opinion that those 
persons who shamefacedly couple the 
word “Liberal” with the gloriously in- 
comparable name “Catholic” do so 
either to make people think they are 
very, very, intellectual or they want 
their votaries to consider them very, 
very progressive. In either case such 
persons are extremely foolhardy, for, 
in the first instance, these pseudo-intel- 
lectuals are flirting with the heinous 
sin of intellectual pride, and, in the 
second instance, they are playing high, 
wide, and faney with their faith. 


THIS IS NOTHING NEW 


In nearly every century since her 
divine Founder ascended into heaven, 
Holy Mother the Church has had to de- 
fend the Faith against heresiarchs. She 


tury; the Iconaclasts in the eighth cen- 
tury. Then there was the Greek 


Heresy and Schism in the eleventh 
century, while in the fifteenth century 





Charles Hugo Doyle is a name well 
known in the Catholic literary world for 
such spiritual works as Cana Is Forever, 
Blame No One But Yourself, In Pursuit 
of Perfection, Reflections on the Pas- 
sion, etc. A _ recent article, “Mental 
Prayer,’ in Our Sunday Visitor brought 
requests for 85,000 copies of the prayer 
plans. 

Msgr. Doyle is assistant professor of 
Theology and resident chaplain at Lady- 
cliff Liberal Arts College for Women, 
Highland Falls, N.Y. 





she was called upon to fight the heresy 


of Wicliff. Then came the heresy of 
Luther, the heresy of Calvin, and in the 
seventeenth century, the cruel heresy of 
Jansenism. In the memory of many 
now living, the Church had to struggle 
against Modernism. 


withstood the Arians, the Manicheans, 
and the Macedonians in the fourth cen- 
tury; the Pelagians, the Nestorians, and 
the Eutychians in the fifth century; the 
Semi-Pelagians in the sixth century; 
the Monothelites in the seventh cen- 
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Is it to be supposed that this genera- 
tion has been spared Satan’s favorite 
means of depleting or weakening the 
ranks of the faithful? I am afraid not. 
I have a distinct feeling that the Church 
today faces one of the most subtle en- 
emies she has ever been called upon to 
confront—and that enemy is Liberal- 
ism. I call Liberalism “the most subtle 
enemy” because it is next to impossible 
to define it, and, therefore, like the elu- 
sive and deadly plague of cancer, it can- 
not be successfully fought unless and 
until it is fully described and then iso- 
lated. 

No word has ever been coined to 
cover a greater or more contradictory 
variety of thoughts and actions than 
Liberalism. It has a doctrinaire, a 
philosophical, a theological, and a polit- 
ical meaning. It is disarmingly subtle, 
especially to Americans, since the words 
“Liberal” and “Liberalism” have a fa- 
vorable appeal, evoking ideas of (1) 
progress, (2) freedom, and (3) toler- 
ance. But the truth is, that the prog- 
ress, the freedom, and the tolerance sub- 
scribed to and practiced during the past 
three hundred years under the «gis of 
Liberalism, are nothing to be very proud 
of, and particularly nothing that would 
enhance the name “Catholic,” if added 
to it. 


LIBERALISM’S 
“PROGRESS” 


Certainly, the most ardent present- 
day Liberal could not claim that the 
Liberalism of, say, Voltaire, who is of- 
ten described as the greatest Liberal of 
the eighteenth century, was very pro- 
gressive. He taught that “the laborer 
and the artisan must be cut down to 
necessaries if they are to work,” and he 
maintained that they must be kept un- 
educated by those like himself who 
owned property, for as he said, “the 
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populace are oxen, which need a yoke, 
a goad and hay.”! 

The Liberal Gospel of the nineteenth 
century was not more progressive than 
that of the eighteenth century. Herbert 
Spencer, the great apostle of Liberal- 
ism, looked at the laborer bent under 
the weight of long hours, inadequate pay 
and impoverishment, and said: “The 
poverty of the incapable, the distresses 
that come upon the imprudent, the 
starvation of the idle are the decrees 
of a larger, far-seeing benevolence.”” 
This sort of callous attitude does not, 
on the face of it, seem to be anything 
about which to be particularly proud, 
does it? 


LIBERALISM’S “FREEDOM” 


Nor could one honestly say that Lib- 
eralism was ever the mother of freedom. 
If men thought Protestantism under 
Luther would deliver them from author- 
ity of every kind, they were duped. 
Freedom actually suffered a_ setback, 
for Protestantism increased the power 
of the State. It was Luther himself who 
proclaimed that “the princes of this 
world are gods, the common people are 
Satan, through whom God sometimes 
does what at other times He does di- 
rectly through Satan.’ 

What Luther sold the Germans when 
he led his revolt against the Church was 
not freedom, but servitude of another 
sort. It is true that Luther originally 
demanded freedom for each individual 
to interpret Holy Seripture as he 
wished, and, as a result, many Germans 
interpreted their break from Rome as a 
movement of liberation; but when Lu- 
ther saw the result of his handiwork he 


‘Cited by K. Martin, French Liberal 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century (Boston 
1929), p. 140. 

* Spencer, Social Studies, Chapter XXV. 

*Cited by P. Smith, The Age of the 


Renaissance (New York, 1935), pp. 594-595. 
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cried out: “The people feel that they 
are free from the bonds and fetters of 
the Pope, but now they want to get rid 
of the Gospel and of all laws of God.’ 
At the approach of anarchy and espe- 
cially the Peasants’ Revolt of 1524, he 
inveighed strenuously against religious 
freedom and insisted that the prince en- 
force unity of doctrine in his realm.® 
That form of liberalism doesn’t merit 
too much glory, now does it? 


LIBERALISM’S 
TOLERANCE 


As for tolerance, while Liberals like 
to boast of it as an outgrowth of Lib- 
eralism, the truth is that Liberalism has 
been neither tolerant, humanitarian nor 
humane. Voltaire could hardly be ac- 
cused of tolerance when he wrote this 
to Frederick the Great, in 1767: 


As long as there are fools and knaves, 
there will be religion. Ours is the 
most ridiculous, the most absurd, and 
the most bloody that has ever in- 
fected the world. Your Majesty will 
do the human race an eternal service 
in extirpating this infamous supersti- 
tion, I do not say among the rabble, 
who were not worthy of being en- 
lightened and who are apt for the 
yoke: I say among the well-bred, 
among those who think, among those 
who wish to think. Their number is 
not very great.® 


Nor could Liberalism be considered 
In fact, the 
Liberals in England actually opposed 
the factory laws and poor relief. Lib- 
erals, like Spencer and Malthus, ac- 
tually condemned the conservatives for 
their social 


humanitarian or humane. 


endeavors for the poor. 


“It is best,” wrote Spencer, “to let the 


*Luther’s Works, 
1754) XTV, 195. 

*The Rise and Decline of Liberalism, by T. 
P. Neill (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
1953), p. 40. 

*Cited by Martin, op. cit., p. 145. 


Walch Edition (1740- 
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foolish man suffer the penalty of his 
foolishness. To others as well as to 
himself his case be a warning.’ 

I think Eugene Lyons makes a point 
of the tolerance of Liberals in this ex- 
cellent estimate of them. He describes 
Liberals as ‘notoriously illiberal, in- 
tellectually parsimonious and emotion- 
ally conservative in anything affecting 
their favorite preconceptions and mis- 
conceptions.”’> 


MODERN LIBERALISM 


No one can ever hope to understand 
thoroughly the real underlying evils in- 
herent in Modern Liberalism unless and 
until he has a running knowledge of its 
parent-roots. “By their fruits you will 
know them. Do men gather grapes 
from thorns or figs from thistles? Even 
so, every good tree bears good fruit, but 


the bad tree bears bad fruit” (Matt. 
7: 16-17). This cursory historical 


sketch will prove that Liberalism from 
the beginning was naught but a bad 
tree, and this bad tree is still produc- 
tive of evil fruit. 

European Liberalism came into or- 
ganized being in the fertile period be- 
tween the Protestant Revolution and 
the French Revolution. From its in- 
ception it was anti-Catholic and anti- 
clerical. In a monstrous understate- 
ment, Harold J. Laske in his The Rise 
of European Liberalism admits that “by 
reason of its origin, Liberalism has usu- 
ally been hostile to the claims of the 
churches.’”® 

But Liberalism came not as a com- 
plete entity from the womb of revolu- 


7Social Statistics, Herbert Spencer, 1897, 
p. 205. . 
SWhen Liberalism Went  Totalitarian, 


Where Revolution? A Study of the Future 
Course of Liberalism in the United States. 
Edited by Irving DeWitt Talmadge (New 
York, 1941), p. 116. 

® George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1936, 
p. 15. 
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tion and war. It owes its origin in part 
to (1) Luther’s revolution, whose tragic 
effects he lived to see. (In his Table 
Talk, Luther wrote: “Our people in 
these days know nothing of that tor- 
menting captivity of the consciences, 
but they live in great freedom, they are 
now secure, being sensible neither of the 
law nor of Christ.”2°) It is partly, too, 
the offspring of (2) Humanism, receiv- 
ing sustenance from the philosophers of 
England, especially, Locke and Hume. 
It was nurtured (3) in the drawing 
rooms of such members of the free- 
thinking French nobility like Madame 
Necker and her strange daughter Ma- 
dame de Stael, and its anti-clerical 
trends were solidified. 


LIBERALISM’S ANTI-CLERICALISM 


Madame de Stael, for instance, 
pleaded for the greatest possible in- 
dividual liberty. She denounced as ab- 
surd the derivation of human authority 
from God. The legal position of the 
Church, according to her, was a national 
arrangement, and therefore, entirely 
subject to the will of the nation. Ec- 
clesiastical property, she maintained, 
did not belong to the Church but to the 
nation, and, since the clergy were nat- 
ural enemies of the revolution, their 
privileges ought to be abolished. 

After denouncing the Church as the 
great obstacle on the road to progress, 
the clergy came in for scorn and ridi- 
cule. To mock and vilify a cleric was 
more delightful than to exile or execute 
him. Voltaire’s favorite names for the 
clergy were, “scoundrels, toads, doers of 
evil, rascals, cowardly knaves, spies, 
and filthy-hearted snakes.”’! Fouche 
-alled them “promoters of superstitions 
and hypocritical eults.’”2* With author- 
“P88. 

“Cited by R. P. Palmer, Catholics and 
Unbelievers in the Eighteenth Century, p. 7. 


Cited by A. Aulard, Christianity and the 
French Revolution, (Boston, 1927) p. 102. 
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ity rejected through the intellectual re- 
volt propelled by the self-styled Protes- 
tant Reformation, the next step was an 
obvious one: God Himself was to be 
summoned before the bar of Reason; 
He was indicted and deposed. 


GRAVEN IMAGES OF THE 
LIBERAL’S WORLD 


To fill the vacuum, a new god was 
invented—a trinity, no less, made up of 
(1) Nature, (2) Reason, and (3) Hy- 
manity. Now that they had shut out 
God and dismantled heaven, they had 
to find something big to replace Him. 
So, they seized upon nature as an ob- 
ject of faith. From a world of raucous 
Christian dialectics they retreated to 
nature, smooth and impervious in her 
order and symmetry, and they wor- 
shipped her. Hear Baron Holbach ery 
out: 


O Nature! sovereign of all beings! 
and ye, her adorable daughters, Vir- 
tue, Reason, Truth!, be for all time 
our gods. It is to you that is due the 
incensed reverence of the earth. 
Show us, then, O Nature! What man 
must do to gain the happiness which 
thou makest him desire.'* 


It is important to the understanding 
of present-day Liberalism to read this 
credo written by Holbach. It will help 
us to trace some of the strong convic- 
tions of the Liberals. Consider this 
from Holbach: 


Nature invites man to love himself, 
to increase incessantly the sum of his 
happiness. Religion orders him to 
love only a formidable God, deserving 
of hatred, to despise himself, to sac- 
rifice to his terrifying idol those pleas- 
ures of the heart which are most sweet 
and lawful. Nature bids man consult 
his reason and take it as his guide. 
Religion teaches him that his reason 
is corrupted, that it is only a faith- 


“5 Hornback, Systéme de la Nature (Paris 
1821), Vol. 2, Ch. XIV, pp. 420-421. 
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less guide, given by a deceiving God 

to mislead His creatures. Nature in- 

structs man to seek light, to search 

for truth, to study its products. Re- 

ligion rejoins him to examine nothing, 

to remain in ignorance, to fear truth." 
[t pains me to write this rotten blas- 
phemy, but each one of us must know 
what fathered Liberalism. 


DANGEROUS DENIAL OF 
ORIGINAL SIN 


It is easy to see what followed in the 
wake of this doctrine. When man 
turned from God, there was but one 
place to turn and that was to man him- 
self. The more he exalted his individ- 
ualism, the more he would repudiate 
religious authoritarianism. Liberalism 
was cast in this die, for its devotees soon 
held that man was sufficient unto him- 
self. “The natural man,” they said, “is 
not natively depraved, burdened by any 
He is naturally good 
institutions 


legacy of sin. 
and by alone he is 
debased.’’!® 

The Catholie doctrine of Original Sin 
and its effects—the diminishing of the 
power of the intellect, the weakening of 
the will and the proneness to evil—were, 
therefore, cast aside and completely re- 
Man, they insisted, was infi- 
nitely perfectible and perfectly good. 
From such teachings the idea of the 


jected. 


supremacy of man developed. As Rug- 


gerio put it: “Man was to be his own 
critic, his own judge, his own advocate, 
his own administrator, his own ruler.’’!® 
Only the inner voice of Reason was left 
as a governor on the autonomous indi- 
vidual. 


“REASON IS KING OF KINGS” 


Out of this grew the cult of Reason. 


* Ibid., pp. 409-410. 

*® Tbid., pp. 420-421. 
.*Guido de Ruggero (Translated by R. G. 
Collingwood), History of European Liberal- 
ism, (London, 1927). 


ODDITY IN TERMS 


You see, it was not enough to reject 
the Almighty God; they must forge a 
substitute. From the realm of science 
men had learned of Nature and, having 
probed the world of metaphysics, they 
came up with faith in a new thing, Rea- 
son with which they hoped to cut down 
what they considered the impenetrable 
forests of injustice, intolerance and su- 
perstition. Diderot, writing to Voltaire 
in 1762, said: 

It is not enough to know more than 
they [the Church]. It is necessary to 
show men that we are better, and 
that philosophy makes more men of 
good will than sufficient or efficacious 
grace.!* 

It is interesting to note that the let- 
ter closed with these words: “Farewell, 
noble, loyal and dear Anti-Christ.” It 
was out of this sort of thinking that the 
utopian cult of Reason flourished. As 
Ingersol put it later: “Reason en- 
throned upon the brow of man is King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords.’’!8 


DOGMATIC LIBERALISM 
FORMULATED 


To the gods of Nature and Reason 
was joined Humanism. Humanism, 
which makes man the measure of all 
things, is a doctrine that makes the 
worldly happiness of humanity the 
final and absolute good. By denying 
the existence of God the Liberals sacri- 
ficed heaven. Naturally, man’s su- 
preme goal, then, was this earth. To 
attain the good life on this earth, man 
would have to be free. His chief work 
then was the attainment of liberty or 
natural freedom, freedom for his mind 
from ignorance, freedom for his soul 
from the bonds of religion, freedom for 
his passions from the bondage of ab- 


7 Diderot, Oeuvres, Vol. XIX, pp. 463-465. 
% Everett Dean Martin, Liberty (W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc. N. Y., 1930), p. 113. 
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stract virtue, and freedom for his body 
from the bondage of oppression. 
Thus the creed reached its fruition. 
C. L. Becker writes: 
For the love of God they substituted 
love of humanity, for the vicarious 
atonement, the perfectibility of man 
through his own efforts, and for the 
hope of immortality in another 
world, the hope of living in the 
memory of future generations.'® 
Thus was Liberalism formulated into 
a creed. 


NOW, THE CATHOLIC LIBERAL 


No matter how much present-day 
so-called Catholic Liberals  stoutly 
deny it, there are very strong traces of 
the original Liberalism in their atti- 
tudes, writings, and lectures. In their 
exaggerated glorification of the intel- 
lect, there are traces of the cult to 
Reason. In the prevalency of their 
criticisms of the disciplinary and doc- 
trinal decrees of the Roman Congrega- 
tions and the actions and ordinances 
of the bishops, modern Catholic Lib- 
erals give evident signs of rationalism; 
in other words, they will accept only 
what appears to their own puny intel- 
lects as reasonable. Too, their criti- 
cism of the Sacred Congregations and 
the actions and ordinances of the 
bishops smack of revolt against author- 
ity. Finally, the concern of the Wel- 
fare Liberals for the improvement. of 
material conditions and temporal prog- 
ress may stem more from the cult of 
Humanism (which makes the worldly 
happiness of humanity the final and 
absolute good) rather than wanting 
these things from Christian charity and 
social justice. 

The Liberals in the Church today 
have been able boldly to propagate, 
promote, and even teach Liberalism 


= The Heave nly City of the Eighteenth 
Century Philosophers, p. 130. 
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without any apparent curtailment by 
those in authority, simply because they 
take advantage of the common, the too 
common, belief that Liberalism cannot 
be defined. List the various definitions 
from historical treatments on Liberal- 
ism, and somehow, the Catholic Libera] 
‘an skirt them all, kidding the author- 
ities and perhaps even himself, into be- 
lieving his particular brand of Liberal- 
ism is different, 
Catholic. 

In discussing Liberalism 1959, the 
closest we may get to a present-day 
definition of Liberalism is the following 
by the eminent English Liberal, the late 
Professor Ramsey Muir: 


respectable—even 


Liberalism is a belief in the value of 
human personality, and a conviction 
that the source of all progress lies 
in the free exercise of individual 
energy; it produces an eagerness to 
emancipate all individuals or groups 
so they may freely exercise their 
powers, so far as they can be done 
without injury to others.*° 
The language of the definitions may 
differ slightly, but the underlying ideas 
and ideals are fairly uniform. Cer- 
tainly, for over two hundred years 
Liberalism was anti-clerical, anti-Cath- 
olic and rationalistic, and while the 
present-day variety has modified these 
somewhat, the germs are still there, 
and from their ashes may yet arise 
another phoenix. 


ENDURING LIBERAL TENETS 


Certain Liberal tenets have come 
down nearly unchanged through the 
centuries. Let me here list a few: 


(1) Supremacy of the individual. 
(2) Freedom from authority. 

(3) Freedom to think, to write, to 
publish whatever one wishes. 

(4) Freedom to evaluate the teach- 
ings of the Church in the light o! 


*™R. Muir, Liberal Party, Encyclopedia 
Britannica, XIII, 1940, p. 1000. 
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one’s own reason and to accept such 

teachings only when one understands 

them. 

(5) Freedom to construe papal doc- 

uments according to one’s own inter- 

pretation of tradition. 

Many of the foregoing tenets have 
heen specifically condemned by the 
Church as untenable by Catholics. 
Heretofore, Catholics who have gone 
on this Liberalism “kick” have freely 
promoted their errors. I feel that di- 
rect quotes from the papal encyclicals 
may slow them down a bit. Until now 
they have gone merrily on their divers 
ways, skipping through the loopholes 
in the various and varying definitions 
of Liberalism with the agility of a bow- 
legged ballet daneer with chilblains. 
But from here on in, they may not be 
so smug, for they will find it disturb- 
ingly difficult to by-pass the items 
formally condemned in the eneyclicals. 
But take my word for it, they will still 
try. 

It would be useless to quote the en- 
eyelicals in condemning the five points 
listed above as the chief tenets of Lib- 
eralism, unless we first consider the 
binding foree of such eneyclicals. For 
this we must go to the famous Encycli- 
eal of Pope Leo XIII of June 20, 1888, 
entitled Libertas and that of Pope Pius 
XII of August 12, 1950, entitled Hu- 


mani Generis. 
ENCYCLICAL NORMS OF JUDGING 


Let us first turn to Leo NIII and 
consider his pronouncement: 


Therefore at so critical a juncture 
of events, Catholic men, if, as it be- 
hooves them, they will listen to us, 
will easily see what are their own 
and each other’s duties in matters of 
opinion, as well as of action. And in 


the formation of opinion, whatsoever 


things the Roman Pontiffs have 
handed down or shall hereafter hand 
down, each and every one it is neces- 
sary to hold in firm judgment well 


TERMS 


understood, and, as often as occasion 
demands, openly to declare. Now, 
especially concerning those _ things 
which are called recently acquired 
liberties, is it proper to stand by the 
judgment of the Apostolic See, and 
for each one to hold what the Holy 
See herself holds. (Italics mine.) 


The late Pope Pius XII, in Humani 
Creneris, after striking out at those who 
show contempt for the Magisterium of 
the Church by representing it “as a 
hindrance to progress and an obstacle in 
the way of science, while certain non- 
Catholics look upon it as an unjust 
restraint which prevents better quali- 
fied theologians from reforming their 


science,’ goes on to say: 


Now it is true that this sacred 
Magisterilum must remain, in the 
maccters of faith and morals, the 
proximate and universal criterion of 
truth for every theologian, since it 
has been entrusted by Christ our 
Lord the whole deposit of faith— 
Sacred Scripture and divine tradition 
—to be preserved, guarded and inter- 
preted: but the faithful are also 
obliged to flee those errors which 
more or less approach heresy, and ac- 
cordingly keep also the constitutions 
and decrees by which such evil doc- 
trines are proscribed and forbidden 
by the Holy See. This duty is some- 
times ignored just as if it did not 
exist. 


Continuing, the Pope declares: 


Nor must it be thought that what is 
contained in Encyclical letters does 
not of itself demand assent, on the 
pretext that the Popes do not exercise 
in them the supreme power of their 
teaching authority. Rather, such 
teachings belong to the ordinary 
Magisterium of which it is also true 
to say: “He who heareth you, hear- 
eth me,” very often what is ex- 
pounded and inculeated in Encyclical 
letters, already appertains to Catholic 
doctrine for other reasons. But if 
the Supreme Pontiffs in their official 
acts expressly pass judgment on a 
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stract virtue, and freedom for his body 
from the bondage of oppression. 
Thus the creed reached its fruition. 
C. L. Becker writes: 
For the love of God they substituted 
love of humanity, for the vicarious 
atonement, the perfectibility of man 
through his own efforts, and for the 
hope of immortality in another 


world, the hope of living in the 
memory of future generations.'® 


Thus was Liberalism formulated into 
a creed. 


NOW, THE CATHOLIC LIBERAL 


No matter how much present-day 
so-called Catholic Liberals  stoutly 
deny it, there are very strong traces of 
the original Liberalism in their atti- 
tudes, writings, and lectures. In their 
exaggerated glorification of the intel- 
lect, there are traces of the cult to 
Reason. In the prevalency of their 
criticisms of the disciplinary and doc- 
trinal decrees of the Roman Congrega- 
tions and the actions and ordinances 
of the bishops, modern Catholic Lib- 
erals give evident signs of rationalism; 
in other words, they will accept only 
what appears to their own puny intel- 
lects as reasonable. Too, their criti- 
cism of the Sacred Congregations and 
the actions and ordinances of the 
bishops smack of revolt against author- 
ity. Finally, the concern of the Wel- 
fare Liberals for the improvement of 
material conditions and temporal prog- 
ress may stem more from the cult of 
Humanism (which makes the worldly 
happiness of humanity the final and 
absolute good) rather than wanting 
these things from Christian charity and 
social justice. 

The Liberals in the Church today 
have been able boldly to propagate, 
promote, and even teach Liberalism 


The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth 
Century Philosophers, p. 130. 
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without any apparent curtailment by 
those in authority, simply because they 
take advantage of the common, the too 
common, belief that Liberalism cannot 
be defined. List the various definitions 
from historical treatments on Liberal- 
ism, and somehow, the Catholic Libera] 
‘an skirt them all, kidding the author- 
ities and perhaps even himself, into be- 
lieving his particular brand of Liberal- 
ism is_ different, 
Catholic. 

In discussing Liberalism 1959, the 
closest we may get to a present-day 
definition of Liberalism is the following 
by the eminent English Liberal, the late 
Professor Ramsey Muir: 


respectable—even 


Liberalism is a belief in the value of 
human personality, and a conviction 
that the source of all progress lies 
in the free exercise of individual 
energy; it produces an eagerness to 
emancipate all individuals or groups 
so they may freely exercise their 
powers, so far as they can be done 
without injury to others.”° 


The language of the definitions may 
differ slightly, but the underlying ideas 
and ideals are fairly uniform. Cer- 
tainly, for over two hundred years 
Liberalism was anti-clerical, anti-Cath- 
olic and rationalistic, and while the 
present-day variety has modified these 
somewhat, the germs are still there, 
and from their ashes may yet arise 
another phoenix. 


ENDURING LIBERAL TENETS 


Certain Liberal tenets have come 
down nearly unchanged through the 
centuries. Let me here list a few: 


(1) Supremacy of the individual. 
(2) Freedom from authority. 

(3) Freedom to think, to write, to 
publish whatever one wishes. 

(4) Freedom to evaluate the teach- 
ings of the Church in the light ol 


*R. Muir, Liberal Party, Encyclopedia 
Britannica, XIII, 1940, p. 1000. 
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one’s own reason and to accept such 

teachings only when one understands 

them. 

(5) Freedom to construe papal doc- 

uments according to one’s own inter- 

pretation of tradition. 

Many of the foregoing tenets have 
been specifically condemned by the 
Church as untenable by Catholics. 
Heretofore, Catholics who have gone 
on this Liberalism “kick” have freely 
promoted their errors. I feel that di- 
rect quotes from the papal encyclicals 
may slow them down a bit. Until now 
they have gone merrily on their divers 
ways, skipping through the loopholes 
in the various and varying definitions 
of Liberalism with the agility of a bow- 
legged ballet dancer with chilblains. 
But from here on in, they may not be 
so smug, for they will find it disturb- 
ingly difficult to by-pass the items 
formally condemned in the eneyclicals. 
But take my word for it, they will still 
try. 

It would be useless to quote the en- 
eyelicals in condemning the five points 
listed above as the chief tenets of Lib- 
eralism, unless we first consider the 
binding foree of such eneyelicals. For 
this we must go to the famous Eneyeli- 
eal of Pope Leo XIII of June 20, 1888, 
entitled Libertas and that of Pope Pius 
XII of August 12, 1950, entitled Hu- 


mani Generis. 


ENCYCLICAL NORMS OF JUDGING 


Let us first turn to Leo XIII and 
consider his pronouncement: 


Therefore at so critical a juncture 
of events, Catholie men, if, as it be- 
hooves them, they will listen to us, 
will easily see what are their own 
and each other’s duties in matters of 
opinion, as well as of action. And in 


the formation of opinion, whatsoever 


things the Roman Pontiffs have 
handed down or shall hereafter hand 
down, each and every one it is neces- 
sary to hold in firm judgment well 


TERMS 


understood, and, as often as occasion 
demands, openly to declare. Now, 
especially concerning those things 
which are called recently acquired 
liberties, is it proper to stand by the 
judgment of the Apostolic See, and 
for each one to hold what the Holy 
See herself holds. (Italics mine.) 


The late Pope Pius XII, in Humani 
Creneris, after striking out at those who 
show contempt for the Magisterium of 
the Church by representing it “as a 
hindrance to progress and an obstacle in 
the way of science, while certain non- 
Catholics look upon it as an unjust 
restraint which prevents better quali- 
fied theologians from reforming their 


science,” goes on to say: 


Now it is true that this sacred 
Magisterium must remain, in the 
macters of faith and morals, the 
proximate and universal criterion of 
truth for every theologian, since it 
has been entrusted by Christ our 
Lord the whole deposit of faith— 
Sacred Scripture and divine tradition 
—to be preserved, guarded and inter- 
preted: but the faithful are also 
obliged to flee those errors which 
more or less approach heresy, and ac- 
cordingly keep also the constitutions 
and decrees by which such evil doe- 
trines are proscribed and forbidden 
by the Holy See. This duty is some- 
times ignored just as if it did not 
exist. 


Continuing, the Pope declares: 


Nor must it be thought that what is 
contained in Encyclical letters does 
not of itself demand assent, on the 
pretext that the Popes do not exercise 
in them the supreme power of their 
teaching authority. Rather, such 
teachings belong to the ordinary 
Magisterium of which it is also true 
to say: “He who heareth you, hear- 
eth me,” very often what is ex- 
pounded and inculeated in Encyclical 
letters, already appertains to Catholic 
doctrine for other reasons. But if 
the Supreme Pontiffs in their official 
acts expressly pass judgment on a 
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matter debated until then, it is ob- 
vious to all, that the matter, accord- 
ing to the mind and will of the same 
Pontiffs, cannot be considered any 
longer a question open for discussion 
among theologians. (Italics mine). 


From the foregoing it is evident that 
it is not sufficient to desist from contra- 
dicting or defending opinions opposed 
to the teachings found in the papal en- 
cyclicals, but a Catholic must give 
internal assent to such teachings. 


I. ENCYCLICALS ON “SUPREMACY 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL” 


With this in mind, let us now study 
the tenets of Liberalism in the light of 
the encyclicals. First, what does Pope 
Leo XIII say concerning “the suprem- 
acy of the individual?” 

Regarding “the supremacy of the in- 
dividual,” the Pontiff says: 


There are men who understand by 
liberty absurd license. Their system, 
which borrows from liberty its name 
Liberalism, is no other thing than 
rationalism and naturalism, passing 
from the field of philosophy into that 
of civil and moral order, and laying 
down as a principle, the sovereignty 
of human nature as well in the prac- 
tice of life as in the knowledge of 
truth. No more divine power for 
them which they are to obey; each 
man is a law unto himself. Hence 
it is no longer outside of man and 
above him that the principle of civil 
society must be sought, but in the 
free will of each man. Collective 
reason becomes for society what indi- 
vidual reason is in the eyes of the 
rationalist for the individual. Thus 
the power is attributed to numbers, 
and the majorities who alone create 
right and duty. 

Now, if you have been lulled into be- 
lieving that “the priority and suprem- 
acy of the individual” has long since 
ceased to be in the credo of present-day 
Liberals and especially by those who 
call themselves Catholic Liberals, you 
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are very much mistaken. In my files 
I have an advertisement for a Catholic 
weekly periodical which boldly displays 
the word “Liberal” on its cover. The 
advertisement cites the publication's 
credo to include “. . . advancement of 
true Christian values with emphasis pe 
the priority of human beings over prop- 
erty and institutions.” That was 
printed in 1958. 
no mention was made of which institu- 


tions they had in mind? 


Strange, isn’t it, that 


Il. ENCYCLICALS ON “FREEDOM 
FROM AUTHORITY” 


What 


Christian Constitution of States say re- 


does the encyclical on the 


garding freedom from authority?” 
Pope Leo XIII, after quoting the in- 
spired word of God, “Let every soul be 
subject to higher powers” (Rom. 13: 1), 
says, “Indeed, to condemn lawful av- 
thority, in whatever person it is vested, 
is as unlawful as it is to resist the Di- 
vine Will: 
rushes voluntarily to his destruction. 
He who resists the power, resists the 
ordinance of God; and they who resist, 
damnation” 


and whosoever resists that, 


purchase to themselves 
(Rom. 13: 2). 

The telltale earmark of a Liberal in 
the Church today is his provoking and 
often cynical attitude toward the disci- 
plinary and doctrinal decrees of the 
popes and the Roman Congregations. 
For instance, curtailment of the activi- 
ties of the French Labor Priests; con- 
demnation by the Church of the meth- 
ods and content of, say, the recent 
French them no 
end. The existence, in this day and 
age, of an Index of Forbidden Books, 


Catechism disturbs 


is irksome, and, if they are teachers, 
they students to 
presume the official permission rather 
than have them make the required 
Office 


may even advise 


application to the Chancery 
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for the special permission required to 
rad such works. Now, I ask you, 
is the Church so hard up for teachers 
and professors that she must use such 
persons in the classrooms of our schools 
and colleges? I think they should be 
forthwith removed from such Catholic 
institutions. 


lll, ENCYCLICALS ON 
UNRESTRICTED LIBERTY OF 
COMMUNICATIONS 


What about the Liberal tenet “To 
think, write, and publish whatever one 
wishes?” On these matters, Pope Leo 
XIII in the encyclical, The Christian 
Constitution of States, forcefully 


writes: 


Men who really believe in the ex- 
istence of God, if they are to be con- 
sistent and not ridiculous, will of ne- 
cessity, understand that the different 
methods of Divine worship, involving 
dissimilarity and conflict, even on the 
most important points, cannot be all 
equally probable, equally good, and 
equally acceptable to God. And thus 
the faculty of thinking whatever you 
like, and expressing whatever you 
think in writing, without any thought 
of moderation, is not of its own na- 
ture, indeed, a good in which human 
society may rightly rejoice, but, on 
the contrary, is a fount and origin of 
many ills. 


The liberty of thought plank in the 
shaky Liberal platform has a universal 
appeal, but few realize that it is chiefly 
asserted and desired in matters of re- 
ligion, so that the intellect may escape 
submitting to the authority of the 
Church. What does the proposition 
mean? Jf it means that, as acts of the 
intellect are internal, they cannot be 
judged by external authority, nor be 
imposed by force, nor be subject to 
penal action—then the proposition is 
true. But that is not pertinent, for no 
one has ever pretended to any power 
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over the acts of the intellect. Least of 
all has the Church done so, for she has 
said, “Ecclesia non judicat de internis.” 
But if the proposition means that there 
is no law or rule over our thoughts, 
and that, without sin or error, we may 
think what we like, then the proposition 
is an absurdity. 

SOME DIGNIFIED ABSURDITIES 

The intellect is formed for truth and 
is under obligation to think conformably 
with truth. The intellect is not a 
faculty or power which is, in itself, free, 
as is the will. It is not elective but 
cognoscitive, that is, wheresoever it sees 
evident truth, it cannot but embrace it. 
It is not free to accept or reject, except 
where ignorance puts the mind in such 
a state that it cannot see the truth. 
Whenever the mind sees evident truth, 
it is constrained to accept it. When 
the mind does not see the truth, then 
the intellect does nothing; and if the 
mind then asserts one proposition rather 
than another, it is merely an act of the 
will and not an intellectual act. If Iam 
asked, for example, if the stars are in- 
habited and I answer in the affirmative, 
I say “yes” merely because I choose to 
do so. I am not compelled to do so by 
any evidence; for I do not know. But if 
I am asked the sum of two and two, I 
cannot choose my answer; I must say 
“four.” 

Yet it may be pleaded that a case of 
conflicting evidence may arise. To this 
I answer that one truth cannot contra- 
dict another, and, as evidence means 
that which makes a truth manifest, evi- 
dence cannot be conflicting. If we do 
not know what and how much each ar- 
gument proves, we may find that our 
own conclusions, or rather assumptions, 
are conflicting. In this sense we may 
say that “free thought” is the same as 
error, being a capricious act of the free 
will, instead of being a conclusion to 
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which the intellect has ex necessitate rei, 
arrived. 

To assert that we are free to hold any 
opinion we choose in religious matters 
is far worse. For it is the same as to 
say that, in religion, we do not know 
and cannot know what is true. It 
amounts to an assertion, either that 
God has not revealed the truth and has 
left us unable to know it, or else that 
we cannot believe God. To establish 
the former is to sweep away all Chris- 
tianity, to deny the existence and work 
of Christ. To assert the second is to 
utter blasphemy. 

If you concede liberty of thought, 
you concede at the same time liberty 
of action, a liberty to commit any crime 
—or rather we should say, if you have 
liberty of thought, there can be no 
crime, no sin, no error; for if you can 
think all things, so you may do all 
things. If you may think as you like, 
you may choose to think that those or- 
dinanees which other men call divine 
laws are not laws at all, but only the 
imaginings of foolish and designing 
men; if you hold that those laws which 
men call human laws are merely brutal 
tyrannies, you may therefore presume 
to cast off both these yokes. 

It would be absurd for you to say: 
“You are free to think as you like, but 
you are not free to do as you like,” be- 
cause I may think that I have a right 
to do as I like; and so if you deny my 
liberty of action, you deny my liberty 
of thought and your own maxim. Un- 
fettered liberty of thought is then, in 
fact, the principle of disorder and un- 
certainty, and thus condemned by Pope 


Leo XITI. 


A CATHOLIC LIBERAL’S 
GOBBLEDYGOOK 


The real dyed-in-the-wool Liberals— 
even the Catholic Liberals—will invari- 
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ably and uniformly hold for the free. 
dom to write as one wishes. They 
maintain that in the name of Liberty 
one must be free to write whatever one 
cares to write. Their policy seems to 
be, that while they might disagree with 
the ideas expressed, they would fight 
to the death for the right of another to 
publish truth or error. They forget this 
one great principle: “Error has no 
rights.” The uncontrolled right of 
thinking, and _ publicly _ proclaiming 
one’s thoughts, is not inherent in the 
rights of citizens. 

In my files I have an article written 
in 1956 for a Catholic magazine in 
which the author, a cleric, but not.a 
priest, defends the Catholic Liberal. 
He writes that one of the marks of a 
Catholic Liberal is his readiness to ae- 
cept the truth wherever he may find 
it, whether that be in Freud or New- 
man.7!. “The Liberal,’ the author 
maintains, “is convinced that no man 
will be always and certainly wrong, and 
that the chances of an intelligent man 
having something worth-while to say— 
even though he be an atheist—are good 
enough to justify the effort required to 
understand him.” 

Now, this seems to evidence two 
things. First, the old Liberal gobble- 
dygook of the superiority of the individ- 
ual, who, on his own authority, judges 
the truth or error of philosophical sys- 
tems, dogmas or scientific hypotheses; 
secondly, it smacks of what Leo XIII 
condemned, namely, “that sort of ra- 
tionalism and naturalism . . . which lays 


* The mention of Cardinal Newman’s name, 
by the way, leads me to make this point. 
There is a tendency among Liberals to make 
of the great English Cardinal a sort of patroa 
saint. In books and articles on Liberalism by 
Liberals, the Cardinal’s name frequently ap- 
pears, but I’ve never found them quoting the 
Cardinal as saying, “For thirty, forty, fifty 
vears, I have resisted to the best of my powel 
the spirit of Liberalism in religion.” 
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down as a principle, the sovereignty of 
human nature, as well, in the practice of 
life as in the knowledge of truth.” 

The writer of that article would seem 
to advocate the reading of all sorts of 
books, wading through a morass of er- 
ror in hope of finding truth. In the 
first place, atheistic books would seem 
a poor area in which to find truth; sec- 
ondly, there is danger involved in such 
process. The average Liberal is usually 
a person who does not know the Cath- 
olic religion well enough to avoid seduc- 
tion. It is hard to see how such a thing 
could be advocated by a Catholie on 
the score of the danger of seduction 
alone. We know Ecclesiastical 
history that Eutyches, the intrepid de- 
fender of the Faith, became an arch- 
heretic by reading one Manichean book. 
Bardasaus of Syria, from the same 
cause, fell away and became a sup- 
porter of the Valentinians. Aritus, not 
heeding the counsels of St. Jerome, be- 
came entangled in the errors of Origen. 


from 


IV. ENCYCLICALS ON 
“BROADMINDED” CATHOLICS 


As to freedom to evaluate the teach- 
ings of the Church by the light of one’s 
own reason, and to accept them only 
when one understands them, it must be 
stated that Pope Gregory XVI by en- 
cyclical letter beginning Murari vos, 
of August 15, 1832, inveighed with 
weighty words against those doctrines 
which were already preached: namely, 
that in the divine worship no choice 
should be made and that it was right 
for individuals to judge of religion ac- 
cording to their personal preferences; 
that each man’s conscience was to him- 
self his sole sufficient guide; that it was 
lawful to promulgate whatsoever each 
man might think. 


above errors would be tantamount to 


To hold any of the 


(enying the principle of Catholicity 
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that God established the Church to 
guide men to Him and that He had ap- 
pointed an infallible teacher of faith 
and morals. 

If one wants to know what some 
present-day Liberal Catholics think 
about freedom of conscience, then listen 
to this. In the summer and fall of 
1958, a great controversy grew out of 
the ruling of the City of New York’s 
Hospital Commissioner prohibiting the 
doctors in city hospitals from prescrib- 
ing contraceptive devices to non-Cath- 


olics. The commissioner’s argument 
was, that, since Catholic taxpayers 
helped support city hospitals, they 


should have a voice in how the hospi- 
tals are conducted. No need to go into 
the question of how the matter was 
settled here, but a so-called Catholic 
Liberal magazine published and edited 
by Liberal laymen, carried an article 
written by an associate editor, which 
stated that: 


In seeking legislation and directives 
which clash with the belief of a large 
portion of the society, Catholics not 
only strain the limits of the commu- 
nity and actually lessen the persua- 
sive force of their teaching, but they 
almost inevitably strengthen in the 
minds of non-Catholies the already 
present worries about Catholic power. 


Someone ought to get to that gentle- 
man and explain the facts of life to him. 
He should be told that, as a @atholic, 
he must hold that the Catholie Church 
is the only Church upholding vigor- 
ously all the moral tenets of God’s im- 
mutable laws, and that she alone has an 
obligation to bring the knowledge of 
God’s law to mankind. The mere fact 
that a certain segment of society ob- 
jects is no cause for her watering down 
her official teachings. It would appear 
that the great Leo XIII foresaw just 
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such errors in the future doctrine of the 
Liberals, for he expressly warned the 
faithtul to be on guard against those 
“who advise against resisting iniquity 
in order not to exasperate hostile spir- 
its.” Of such, the Pontiff says: “We 
do not know whether they are for or 
against the Church.” Note the re- 
pressed scorn for those who would soft- 
pedal the denunciation of error and evil 
in these words of Leo XIII: “Nothing 
is less fitted to combat evil than this 
mortal prudence of the flesh” (Rom. 8: 
6-7). “The soldiers of Christ who wish 
to triumph in the easiest manner, and 
without wounds, prepare the way for 
the wicked rather than cut them off.” 
Brilliant judgment and inspired words! 


Vv. CHURCH TEACHING ON PRIVATE 
INTERPRETATION OF PAPAL 
DOCUMENTS 


Consider now the fifth Liberal tenet: 
freedom to construe papal documents 
according to one’s own interpretation of 
tradition. 

Frequently, it will be found that 
Catholic Liberals will be Liberal Cath- 
olics when it comes to rendering inter- 
nal assent to papal 
that come from popes with less author- 
ity than those handed down solemni 
judicio. In matters over which theolo- 
gians have disagreed in the past, these 
people assume that nothing less than a 
solemn definition can settle the matter, 
and as long as none such is forthcoming, 
they are presumed free to construe 
their 


pronouncements 


papal documents according to 
own interpretation of tradition. 

Earlier we saw the official teachings 
by Pope Pius XII on this matter and 
will recall that His Holiness pointed 
out that because the encyclicals, besides 
often containing matters of dogma, 
may also intend to settle points hitherto 


disputed, therefore such decisions de- 
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mand of themselves a positive assent on 
the part of the faithful, clergy and theo- 
logians included. 

According to reputable theologians, 
the doctrinal decrees of the Holy Office 
and the responses of the Biblical Com- 
mission belong in the same category 
beeause of the close connection these 
two Congregations have with the Su- 
preme Pontiff. Also their decisions de- 
mand per se the positive assent of the 
faithful (Denzinger, 2113). 

The conflict some Catholic Liberals 
seem to have consists in this, that while 
they may firmly believe Catholicity to 
be the veritable revelation of the Son 
of God, nevertheless individual teach- 
ings of the Chureh which are not form- 
ally defined ex Cathedra may not meas- 
ure up to their individual judgment as 
reasonable, and so they resist or reject 
them. 
easy prey to intellectual pride and from 


Unfortunately, such persons fall 
there it is but a short step to heresy. 


WELL-MEANING DANGER 


There are those who would make us 
believe that the present-day Liberal 1s 
an eutirely different person from the 
Liberal of the eighteenth and _nine- 
teenth centuries. (In fact, a Catholic 
Liberal layman, editor of a mid-western 
Catholic weekly, recently devoted his 
Well, let us 
A good 


column to this matter.) 
see how true this really is. 
source of information might be to quote 
from a Catholic magazine and from 4 
particular article, whose author drew 
up what he said were the beliefs of pres- 
ent-day (1957) Catholic Liberals. We 
referred to his article earlier, but here 


is his list, and a few comments. 


(1) The Catholic Liberal is sympa- 
thetie toward 
change. [No distinctions added.| 

(2) The Catholic Liberal has an ha- 
bitual readiness to accept truth 


progress ald 
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wherever he finds it, whether 
that be in Freud or Newman. 
The Liberal is convinced that no 
man will be always and certainly 
wrong. He is convinced that the 
chances of an intelligent man 
having something worthwhile to 
say—even though he be an 
atheist—are good enough to jus- 
tify the effort required to under- 
stand him. [Vide infra.] 

(3)The Catholic Liberal is very 
much concerned with the adap- 
tion and adjustment of Catholic 
thought to the prevailing Amer- 
ican political scene. [Italics 
mine. Read this item again!!] 

(4) The Catholie Liberal feels that 
the past is not all better than 
the present simply because it is 
the past. [Profoundly obvious! ] 

(5) The Catholie Liberal is strong 
in his support of the rights of the 
individual and, in particular, of 
the right of freedom of thought 
and expression. 


Some of the foregoing beliefs have al- 
ready been discussed in this article, but 
I call your attention to item number 
five. Here is one that has come down 
unchanged from the original adherents 
of Liberalism. Would you now say 
that present-day Liberalism has nothing 
incommon with Liberalism of the eight- 
eenth century? I think it has. 


CATHOLIC LIBERALS “SOFT SELL” 


In June of this year we had a distaste- 
ful attempt on the part of the priest- 
editor of one of our Catholie national 
magazines to make a soft-sell of Lib- 
eralism to his readers. In answer to 
the question “Can a Catholie Be a 
Liberal?,” he editorialized in 
words: 


honest, for some Catholie columnists 


these 


“It is ignorant, at worst, dis- 


and papers to quote Papal econdemna- 
tions of Liberalism of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, as if they were 
directed to Liberalism as it is ordinarily 


understood today.” He then gives this 
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definition of Liberalism: “In general, 
the Liberal is more favorable to indi- 
vidual rights in cases involving Com- 
munistic accusations; foreign aid; in- 
ternational cooperation; union labor; 
social legislation; child labor; inter- 
racial justice; old age assistance; and 
government aid in slum clearance and 
new housing.” 

Consciously or unconsciously, what 
the editor did was to heap praise on 
merely one little phase or facet of Lib- 
eralism, namely, Welfare Liberalism, 
and in such a way as to lead the reader 
to believe that this is all that is involved 
in this matter of Liberalism. If the 
foregoing tenets were the total credo 
professed by twenty-two carat Liberals, 
there would be no one who could not, 
and in certain instances perhaps, should 
not, subscribe wholeheartedly thereto. 
The glaring error in this editorial lies 
in the fact that the editor singled out 
for praise only one little facet of Liber- 
alism while deliberately neglecting to 
mention the existence today of the other 
I iberal tenets which still fall under the 
eondemnation of the encyclicals of the 
Sovereign Pontiffs. To stress only so- 
cial legislation, old-age assistance, gov- 
ernment aid, slum clearance, and mak- 
ing such things appear as if this were 
all there is to Liberalism, is as goofy as 
saving that since the Masonie Order 
sends children to summer camps and has 
homes for the old and infirm, “only the 
charter members of the lunatic fringe” 
in this modern day and age would con- 
tinue to maintain that Catholics should 
refrain from joining the Masonic Order. 

By all that is holy and good, let no 
man, clerical or lay, hoodwink you into 
believing that “Liberalism 1960” con- 
sists solely in a person being simply 
more favorable to individual rights in 
cases involving Communist accusations; 
foreign aid; international cooperation; 
union minimum child 


labor; wages; 
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labor; old age assistance or advocating 
striped pants for Greek undertakers or 
shower-baths for camel drivers. In 
other words, beware of the soft-sell on 
Liberalism. 

By the way, speaking of our Catholic 
“name” periodical editors, what has 
come over them of late? During the 
past few years more and more of them 
are writing Liberal-slanted editorials 
like the one just quoted above. Too, 
they are presenting to their readers fea- 
ture stories (with pictures) of overt 
Liberals, both lay and clerical, along 
with articles by Liberals who write dis- 
dainfully of the status of Catholic in- 
tellectuals in the Church in America, of 
the mediocrity of Catholic education, 
and of the tardiness of American Catho- 
lies in promoting the liturgical move- 
ment. I pass over in silence some of 
their Liberal book reviewers or of the 
quality of some of the works they praise. 

The time is not very far distant when 
some of these publications, which are 
promoted from the pulpits of our 
churches in America for the praise- 
worthy motive that those who make of- 
ferings for subscriptions are helping 
missionaries in their great work, may 
find that wide-awake pastors will refuse 
to continue his co-operation. Now is 
the time for ‘“‘an agonizing reappraisal”’ 
of some of these magazines! 


SCORECARD ON CATHOLIC 
LIBERALS 


It behooves us all to be ever on our 
guard against the mealy-mouthed pro- 
moters of the subtleties of Liberalism. 
But, how, you may ask, can one know 
who is or who is not a Liberal? Well, 
here is a fairly accurate yardstick by 
which to measure a Liberal: 

He is usually a pseudo-intellectual. 
He is critical of the disciplinary 
and doctrinal decrees of the Roman 

Congregations—especially that of the 
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Holy Office and of the Biblical Com. 
mission. 

He is critical of the actions and the 
ordinances of the bishops. 

Devotion to the Infant of Prague is 
particularly odious to him. 

He is fearful that there is too much 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin today 
and looks for a sharp curtailment jn 
this regard. 

He will have special ridicule for 
such venerable beliefs as the transla- 
tion of the Holy House of Loretto, 

He will harp on the glories of the 
Church in the centuries past and gone, 
but he will hold that the Chureh js 
not progressive enough in this modern 
day and age. 

He resents having to apply for per- 
mission to read, or have read, books 
on the Index. 

He advocates complete freedom of 
thought and expression. 

He promotes literary works and 
writes favorable reviews of books and 
articles having a Liberal slant. He 
will purchase books like Dr. Cross’ 
The Emergence of Liberal Catholi- 
cism in America, telling his unsus- 
pecting clientele “to read every word 
of it,” and this in spite of the facet 
that a brilliant book reviewer like 
Father Theall, O.S.B. would warn 
that this book is not for general read- 
ing because of the content and 
sources, 

He often arranges and promotes 
lectures by other fellow-travelling- 
gabby Liberals. 

In spite of his Liberal protestations 
about freedom of speech, etc., he will 
warn his hearers against reading pub- 
liecations as, for example, The Brook- 
lyn Tablet and The Wanderer. 


I am sure that His Eminence Car- 
dinal Vaughan best summed up the 
Liberal Catholice—a phrase, by the way, 
which he called “odious to the ear’— 
when he wrote that “the Liberal Catho- 
lic is one who minimizes the doctrines 
of the Church and who is disloyal to 
her utterances.” 

As much as it pains me to say s0, the 
dangers to the faith today are not the 
writings and efforts of those declared 
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Som- enemies outside the Church, but, as the the world has for a long time been 
saintly Pope Pius LX said in 1873, from vexed.” 

d the ] those Catholics who have adopted Lib- Let, therefore, no Catholic assume 

—_s eral opinions, albeit, who are pious and such a reprobated name as “Liberal,” 

| honest, but who “by the influence of for that term stands in violent and open 

nuch their religious character, may easily antithesis to all that is Catholic. Most 

oday exercise a powerful ascendancy over 


Rs to be feared, however, is not the person 
nt in men and lead them to very pernicious 


seth Pepe te re = who openly boasts of his Liberalism, 
opinions. Such men,” the Pontiff 














e for 7 . , but one who eschews the name and who, 
nsla- § said, “preserve and foster the hidden ; aan 
_ ——en meee Pe while vehemently denying it, is yet 
tto. virus of Liberal principles, which they ; “1 Pe, ; : i 
: : : : steepe » oi1Is ,and ec 
f the sucked as the milk of their education, teeped to the gulls in it, an a y 
oe pretending that those principles are not speaking and acting under its mspira- 
sion infected with malice and cannot inter- ion. 
fere with religion; so they instill this Our watchword must ever be: “To 
* per- poison into men’s words, and propagate this spiritual enemy, no quarter!” for 
00ks germs of those perturbances by which Liberalism is a dangerous “Ism!”’ 
m of 
and 
s and 
_ He | Ina forthcoming HPR issue 
ross 
tholi- The growing change in our attitude toward preaching, which has 
nsus- been noticed in many parts of the Church during the past few 
word decades, is one of the unforeseen results of the liturgical revival 
» fact which is so marked a characteristic of our times. We say “unfore- 
like seen” because at first sight there seems to be little connection be- 
warn tween the liturgical revival and preaching. But as our under- 
read- standing of the liturgy has deepened we have come more and more 
and to see that, far from being unrelated, there is indeed the closest link 
between what goes on at the altar and what is preached in the 
motes pulpit. We are coming to see more clearly all the time that the 
Iling- liturgical revival must lead to a revival of preaching so badly 
needed in our day. For the full celebration of the liturgy demands 
ations an enlightened participation which simply cannot be secured with- 
e will out instruction and without a constant education of the congrega- 
; pub- tion. The people must understand what they are doing, which 
J . . . . . 
‘rook- means instructing them in what they are: the community of the 
redeemed, the people of God, the assembly of the faithful, the 
Car- Body of Christ. 
p the Be ae ; eee . ) . ” 
on lhe above is from the opening part of “The Sermon Is Part of the Mass. 
wie The author is Father William O’Shea, author of The Meaning of Holy 
‘atho- Week and The Worship of the Church. 
trines 
yal to 
0, the 
ot, the 
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The Book of Mormon 


\ E ARE TOLD that there is no pos- 


sible explanation of the origin of the 
Book of Mormon except that given by 
Joseph Smith himself, namely, that the 
angel Moroni revealed to him the loca- 
tion of the buried plates, and that he 
was only the “translator” and not the 
“author” of the work. 

Disearding as untenable the earlier 
theories that Joseph Smith simply pla- 
giarized the so-called Spaulding manu- 
script and that he was assisted by the 
ex-Campbellite preacher Sidney Rig- 
don, the question to be solved is whether 
it was possible for him by his own nat- 
ural powers to have conceived and 
written such a book. 

We could here argue briefly as Mor- 
mons themselves would have to do in 
regard to Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy’s Sei- 
ence and Health, with Key to the Scrip- 
tures. Christian Scientists say that her 
book must be divinely-inspired because 
she could not have conceived and writ- 
ten such a work by her own unaided 
natural powers. Others, however, refus- 
ing to attribute the absurd and self-con- 
tradictory contents of the book to God. 
insist that the book itself is evidence of 
her ability to write it. 

In the same way, we are justified in 
taking the Book of Mormon and con- 
cluding from it to Joseph Smith’s abil- 
ity to dictate such a work to his scribes. 


SOURCES OF THE STORY 


The book was not solely a product of 
his imagination. There were more than 
enough ideas ready at hand for him to 


draw upon as he went along. 
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il. By LESLIE RUMBLE, M.S.C., S.T.D, 


The main theme of his narrative is to 
be found in Ethan Smith’s View of the 
Hebrews; or the Ten Tribes of Israel in 
America, published in 1823, four years 








In the first of his two-article series, Fath 
Rumble dealt with the importance of the 
Book of Mormon to Latter-day Saints, briefly 
surveyed its contents, and described the storm 
of criticism occasioned by its publication m 
1830. 

An account then follows d of Jose ph Smith’s 
claim to a miraculous discovery of some 
golden plates which had been buried wm the 
fifth century av., and his claim to have trans- 
lated, with — the he Ip of 
endowed seer-stones or “interpreters,” the te- 
formed Egyptian hieroglyphichs engraver 
upon them. 


supel nat urally- 


On examination, the testimonies of elever 
alleged witnesses to the truth of these claim 
were found wanting. But that left still ur 
solved the question as to how the Book of 


Morman really did come into existence. 





have un- 
Ethan 


before Joseph claimed to 


earthed the golden plates. 
Smith, a Vermont clergyman, main- 
tained that the ancient Americans were 
Jewish in origin, that they had built up 
a great civilization, that they had their 
own inspired prophets, and that. they 
were destined by God to gather the last 
remnants of Israel in the latter days, 
all being converted to Christianity. He 
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THE BOOK OF MORMON II 


save long citations from Isaiah, and 
placed ereat reliance upon the prophecy 
that the ‘stick of Judah” and the “stick 
of Joseph” would eventually be united.*® 

In developing this story there was 
room for many incidents invented by 
Joseph himself, but these were chiefly 
of various adventures and wars which 
are not beyond the capacity of any 
highly-imaginative youth of his years. 
Many of his incidents are clearly bor- 
rowed from the Bible, such as Amin- 
adi’s deciphering of the handwriting on 
a wall,** the dancing of the daughter of 
Jared in order to secure the beheading 
of Omer,** and the sudden conversion 
of Alma the younger like another Saul 
on the road to Damasecus.** 

Interwoven with these various epi- 
sodes and adventures are long transerip- 
tions taken directly from the King 
James’ Bible, with occasional slight 
variations of the wording. The New 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia of Reli- 
gous Knowledge estimates these as 
“about 300 passages, namely, large por- 
tions of Isaiah, the entire Sermon on 
the Mount (according to Matthew), and 
afew verses from St. Paul.’*® The see- 
tions of Isaiah were mainly those that 
had been used by Ethan Smith in his 
View of the Hebrews. 

That Joseph was thoroughly familiar 
with the King James’ Bible is admitted 
by Mormons themselves. His mother 
tecords how in his teens he refused to 
attend Methodist camp-meetings, say- 
ing, “I can take my Bible and go into 


l . 
the woods and learn more in two hours 


" Ezekiel, 37:17. 

" Alma, 10:2 
"Ether, 8:10. 

* Mosiah, 27 :11—16 
"Vol. 8, p. 12 


than you can learn in two years, if you 
should go all the time.’’*” 

Many descriptive passages and 
speeches put on the lips of various char- 
acters throughout the book reflect the 
religious controversies and agitations of 
the times. A wave of intensified anti- 
Catholicism was sweeping through New 
England even as 1 Nephi, 13 & 14, was 
being penned, with its violent denunci- 
ation of the Catholic Church. In 1826 
an ex-Freemason, William Morgan, was 
murdered, and was said to have been 
killed by his former fellow-Masons for 
revealing the secrets of the Order. One 
can see how the widespread fears and 
political unrest to which this gave rise 
inspired the thought of the oath-bound 
Gadianton movement, pledged to secret 
machinations against the Nephites.*! 

teferring to the influence of the cur- 
rent religious teachings of various de- 
nominations, Hasting’s Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics says, “The 
speech of Nephi contains quotations 
from the ‘Westminster Confession of 
Faith,’ and the speech of Lehi the he- 
retical tenets charged against the Pres- 
bytery of Geneva, N. Y., in whose 
boundaries Joseph himself lived. The 
book is also interspersed with the catch- 
words of the Methodist camp-meeting 
exhorter, its last section being a pal- 
pable imitation of a Methodist Book of 
Discipline.” 

Joseph Smith had not much school- 
ing; but that he was “ignorant and un- 
sophisticated” cannot be sustained. He 
read a great deal, had a retentive mem- 
ory, Was an enthralling conversational- 
ist, and had a gift of imaginative fan- 
tasy which caused him to describe the 


” Biographical Sketches, Lucy Mack Smith, 
p. 101. 

* Helaman, c. 6. 

“Vol. XI, p. 85. 
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most ordinary events with colorful ex- 
aggerations.** 


SPEED OF COMPOSITION 


Mormons argue that even if the con- 
ception of such a work was not beyond 
his capacity, it would certainly not 
have been naturally possible for him to 
dictate a book of over 300,000 words in 
seventy-five working days. While 
readily admitting, however, that the 
composition of the book in so short a 
time was a feat of perseverance, and 
that the speed was remarkable even al- 
lowing for the fact that some 27,000 
words were dictated directly from the 
Bible, we must again say that what he 
accomplished is merely evidence that 
he had the natural ability to do it. 

An ordinary St. Louis, Missouri, 
housewife, Mrs. John Curran, a devotee 
of “automatic writing,’ produced at 
enormous poetry, 
prayers, conversation, and even full- 
length novels. At times she would write 
more than one novel at a time, a few 
hundred words of one, then of another, 
never forgetting, even after a lapse of 
weeks, where to start.** 

It has been argued that a 
translation of the Book of Mormon into 
a foreign tongue took nine months of 
hard work, and that it must have been 
much harder to write the original. But 
that does not follow. To translate Ed- 
gar Wallace’s 80,000 word novel The 
Devil Man, into a foreign language 
would mean months of work, yet he 
wrote it between a Friday night and 
the following Monday morning, in less 
than sixty hours, telling Sir Patrick 


speed 


recent 


*8 Joseph Smith’s addiction to romantic em- 
bellishments was well described in “The St. 
Louis Globe Democrat,” Feb. 2, 1897, by 
Daniel Hendrix, a typesetter for the Book of 
Mormon. 

“The Sixth Sense: An Inquiry into Ezxtra- 
Sensory Preception, by Rosalind Heywood, 
London, 1959. 
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proverbs, 


Hastings, who was staying with him at 
the time, that the feat was “nothing ex. 
traordinary.’”** Edgar Wallace could 
plan new novels seven at a time. 

One can legitimately argue to a man’s 
natural gifts from what he has actually 
accomplished, and this applies to Joseph 
Smith even as to other men. 


“REFORMED EGYPTIAN” PRETENCE 


But if Joseph thought out for him- 
self all that he dictated to his scribes, 
what is to be said of the Mormon claim 
that, when them, 
learned linguists pronounced the en- 
graved characters on the plates to be 
genuine examples of “reformed Egyp- 
tian” hieroglyphics? 

The claim is simply to be rejected as 
untrue. The one recognized scholar 
whose name can be rightly quoted in 
this connection was Professor Charles 
Anthon, of Columbia College, N. Y., 
and he indignantly repudiated the ver- 
dict Mormons attribute to him. 

Martin Harris, provided the 
greater part of the money for the print- 
ing of the Book of Mormon, persuaded 
Joseph Smith to draw for him at least 
a copy of some of the characters on the 
Joseph drew some hieroglyphic 
figures, declaring them “reformed 
Egyptian,” which the Nephite prophet 
Mormon had chosen instead of Hebrew 
because it took less space. Armed with 
this copy, Harris visited Professor An- 
thon, and reported him as saying that 


shown copies of 


who 


plates. 


the characters were genuine. 

On hearing of this, Professor Anthon, 
in a letter dated Feb. 17, 1834, wrote: 
“The whole story about my having pro- 
nounced the Mormonite inscription to 
be ‘reformed Egyptian’ is perfectly 
false.” He added that the whole tale of 
the golden plates was intended to be 


“Edgar Wallace, by Margaret Lane, PP 
355-6 
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tHE BOOK OF MORMON II 


either ‘a hoax upon the learned,” or “a 
sheme to cheat the farmer (Harris) of 
hismoney.”” “I must beg you as a per- 
nal favor,”’ he wrote to Eber D. Howe, 
“to publish this letter immediately, 
should you find my name mentioned by 
these wretched fanaties.’’*® 

It was a sheer pretense on Joseph 
Smith’s part that there were any hiero- 
gyphies at all. An enlightening inci- 
dent is described by Henry Caswall, a 
teacher of Greek in a St. Louis College. 
In 1842 he visited Joseph Smith at Nau- 
yoo and showed him a copy of the 
Psalms in Greek, only to receive from 
Smith the assurance: “This book is 
very valuable. It is a dictionary of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics!’’4* 

The “golden plates” having been 
taken away from this world by the an- 
gel Moroni, there is, of course, no way 
nw in which to check them. But a 
later writing, the so-called Book of 
Abraham, affords absolute proof that 
Joseph Smith knowingly and wilfully 
perpetrated a fraud in its regard. 

Joseph Smith bought an ancient roll 
of papyrus from a traveling showman, 
Michael H. Chandler, who visited Kirt- 
land, Ohio, in 1833, exhibiting Egyptian 
mummies and other curios. Smith de- 
cared the roll to be a holy document, 
written by the hand of Abraham him- 
sli. He produced what he claimed to 
bea translation of it, which is still pub- 
lished by the Mormons in The Pearl of 
Great Price together with three facsimi- 
lies of drawings taken from it. 

All outstanding Egyptologists to 
whom the papyrus and drawings have 
been shown agree that the so-called 
Book of Abraham has nothing to do 


. Mormonism Unveiled, by E. D. Howe, Pp. 


- The (ity of the Mormons, or Three Days 
it Nauvoo, by Henry Caswall, London, 1842, 
ty 9 . 

i 34, 43. 


with Abraham and nothing like the 
meaning Smith attributed to them. 
They are ordinary and commonplace 
representations of Egyptian funeral 
rites. The Egyptologists consulted in- 
clude the American scholars J. H. 
Breasted, A. Mace, and E. J. Banks; 
the English experts A. H. Sayce and W. 
M. Flinders Petrie; and the German A. 
Wiedemann of Bonn University.** 

So overwhelmingly has the Book of 
Abraham been discredited that the Re- 
organized Church of Latter-day Saints 
refuses to acknowledge it as a divinely- 
inspired work. The mystery is that, 
having recognized Joseph Smith’s claims 
to be fraudulent in this case, the mem- 
bers of the Reorganized Church can 
continue to accept him as a_ prophet 
sent by God. 


HARMONY WITH THE BIBLE 


It is urged by Mormons that the Bi- 
ble surely is true, and that the Book of 
Mormon is in agreement with the Bible 
“in all related matters.”* But the 
agreement is altogether too close, hun- 
dreds of exact verbal transcriptions, 
mistakes included, having been repro- 
duced from the King James’ Bible 
which was not published until 1611 A.p. 
Joseph Smith could not possibly have 
got from “reformed Egyptian” inscrip- 
tions engraved on plates buried in 420 
A.D. exact sentences of Seripture first 
given to the world over a thousand 
vears later in the King James’ English 
Version! 

For example, we read in the King 
James’ Bible, Isaiah, 9:1, “When at 
first he lightly afflicted the land of Neb- 
ulun and the land of Naphtali; and 


“This subject is fully treated in Joseph 
Smith Jr. as a Translator, by F. 8. Spalding, 
Salt Lake City, 1912; and in The Mystery of 
Vormonism, by Stuart. Martin, 1920. 

® Articles of Faith, Talmage, p. 273. 
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afterwards did more grievously afflict 
her by the way of sea, beyond Jordan, 
in Galilee of the nations.” 

In the Book of Mormon, 2 Nephi, 
19:1, we read: “When at first he 
lightly afflicted the land of Zebulun and 
the land of Naphtali, and afterwards 
did more grievously afflict by the way 
of the Red Sea beyond Jordan in Gali- 
lee of the nations.” 

The expression in the King James’ 
Bible “did more grievously afflict her” 
is erroneous and should read, as in the 
Revised Version, “hath he made it glor- 
ious.” The prediction was one of fu- 
ture glory, not of further affliction, a 
prediction of Galilee’s great blessing 
deriving from the life and teaching of 
the Messiah, the sense in which St. 
Matthew interpreted it.°° Yet, quite 
unaware of the inaccuracy of the 1611 
A.D. King James’ Version, Joseph Smith 
brazenly pretended that he was trans- 
lating from Egyptian hieroglyphies dat- 
ing from 420 a.p. Incidentally, he 
added a further error of his own by 
turning “the way of the sea” into “the 
way of the Red Sea.” The “way of the 
sea” was the trade route from Damascus 
to the Mediterranean, passing through 
Galilee westward from the Jordan. 
Isaiah could not possibly have intended 
any allusion to the Red Sea. 

Instances such as this could be multi- 
plied, as with the use of the word “Je- 
hovah” for God, which, with the mirac- 
ulous help of his “seer-stones,” Urim 
and Thummim, Joseph Smith found in- 
scribed on the golden plates.°' The 
form “Jehovah” could not possibly have 
existed in 420 A.D. since it arose from a 
misreading of Hebrew vowel points 
which were not invented until the sixth 
century A.D. Bruce R. MeConkie 


” Matt., 4: 14-16. 
**2 Nephi, 22:2. 
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naively tells us, on this subject, that 
“the name Jehovah is thought by schol- 
ars to be a false reconstruction of the 
From latter- 
day revelation, however, we learn that 


incommunicable name. 


Jehovah is the English form of the ae- 
tual name by which the Lord Jesus was 
known anciently (D. & C., 110:3; Abra. 
2:8)."°* Scholars know that the form 
Jehovah is a false reconstruction. 

It has been further argued by Mor- 
mons that if Joseph Smith found that 
the King James’ Version rendered cor- 
rectly what was engraven in “reformed 
Egyptian” on the plates and used it, he 
would only be “doing what other trans- 
But Joseph 
Smith was not just like other transla- 


lators commonly do.’’* 


tors. James E. Talmage tells us that 
“the translation 
the power of God,” and was “not to be 


was effected by 


dependent upon the wisdom or learn- 
ing of man; its translator was not versed 
in linguisties; his qualifications were of 
a different and of a more efficient or- 
der.’ 

In other words, “Urim and Thum- 
mim” miraculously and infallibly pro- 
vided Joseph Smith with the English 
translation of the Egyptian characters, 
and he had no need of painfully work- 
ing it out with a King James’ Bible be- 
side him, gratefully making use of its 
assistance wherever it coincided with 
the ancient hieroglyphs. It follows that 
if erroneous translations in the King 
James’ Bible did correspond with what 
was on the plates, then the plates them- 
selves were in error. 

But there were no “golden plates” 
save in the inventive imagination of 
Joseph Smith himself and in the self- 
persuasion of his witnesses. 


= Mormon Doctrine, 1958, pp. 711-12 a 

“The Book of Mormon, by Franklin 5 
Harris, Jr., p. 50. 

™ Articles of Faith, p. 267. 
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“BOOK OF MORMON” PREDICTED! 


Did not the Bible, however, predict 
the Book of Mormon and the Restored 
Church established by Joseph Smith? 
Mormons say so. But their mishan- 
dling of Sacred Scripture in this regard 
is too arbitrary and irresponsible to 
warrant really serious consideration. 


They can see in Jacob’s blessing of 


Joseph as ‘a fruitful bough whose 
branches run over the wall,’ not a 


prophesy of well-being for Joseph and 
his sons Ephraim and Manasseh with 
their descendants in Palestine, but a 
prediction that the descendants of 
Joseph would “run over the wall” by 
crossing the ocean in 600 B.c. to Amer- 
ica! 

The “marvellous work and a wonder” 
foretold by Isaiah*® is for them not the 
Incarnation of the Eternal Son of God 
as our Divine Teacher and Redeemer— 
which Isaiah really had in mind—but 
the discovery of the Book of Mormon 
by Joseph Smith and his establishing of 
the Church of the Latter-day Saints in 
1830! 

They quote Psalm 85:11, ‘Truth 
shall spring out of the earth,” and point 
triumphantly to Joseph Smith’s claim 
that he dug up his golden plates out of 
the ground. 

Ezekiel’s propheey*®* that the “stick 
of Judah” and the 
will be united, referring to the single 


“stick of Joseph” 


kingdom the exiles would form on their 
return to Jerusalem from captivity, but 
still more to the spiritual unity of the 
messianic kingdom to be formed in the 
luture by Christ and the members of 
His Church, becomes for them a predic- 
tion that the Bible and the Book of 
Mormon will be united to form one sin- 


* Gen., 49:22. 
“Ts. 29:1-14 
* Ezek, 3715-20 


) 


gle body of divinely-inspired scriptures. 

One could play interminably at serip- 
tural interpretation of this kind, read- 
ing into the Old Testament prophesies 
what is simply not there, but which one 
might like to be there. Serious biblical 
scholars, however, cannot but treat such 
fanciful conjectures as merely another 
example of human folly, refusing to re- 
gard them as deserving of the time and 
patience necessary for a detailed discus- 
sion of them. 


CONFIRMED BY SCIENCE 


If scriptural grounds do not impress 
us, We are given the assurance by Mor- 
mon writers that history, ethnology, an- 
thropology, and other branches of sci- 
ence will themselves confirm the truth 
of their Book. 

That Book tells us, as we have seen, 
that America was first settled by the 
Jaredites who came from Mesopotamia 
at the time of the Tower of Babel dis- 
persion, and who occupied the land for 
some 1,800 years. They had died out 
by 600 B.c. when Lehi and his company 
of Jewish migrants came from Jerusa- 
lem, the descendants of these develop- 
ing into the segregated nations of Ne- 
phites and Lamanites, named after two 
The Nephites finally 
perished about 400 a.p., the Lamanites 
continuing in a degenerate condition as 
ted Indians. 

In endeavoring to enlist the support 
of science on behalf of this account, 
Mormons offer a bewildering array of 
experts in various 
branches of knowledge, whether rele- 
vant or not; and they betray a curious 
mixture of confidence and diffidence. 

We are told that the Book of Mormon 
is not historical in the modern sense of 
the word and that references to cul- 
tural, economic, and social life are quite 
Lowell 


of Lehi’s sons. 


citations from 


accidental to the main theme. 
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L. Bennion does not hesitate to say that 
“there is no sure external proof by 
which one can with certainty invalidate 
or substantiate the Book of Mormon 
story.”°§ 

It is admitted that it is quite futile 
to try to work out geographical details 
of the migrations to and settlements in 
America. One might ask why archaeo- 
logical research, which has been so suc- 
cessful in locating sites mentioned in 
the Old and New Testaments, should 
signally fail where the Book of Mormon 
is concerned. It is strange, too, that 
the Jews themselves know nothing of 
the Nephite and Lamanite branches of 
Israel in America, having only the “di- 
vine revelation” in the Book of Mormon 
on which to depend for this informa- 
tion! 


ETHNOLOGY 


Particular difficulties arise, however, 
in the field of anthropology and ethnol- 
ogy. Authorities in these sciences re- 
ject the account in the Book of Mormon 
from this point of view as sheer non- 
sense. 

The Jaredites, who are said to have 
arrived in America about 1,850 years 
before the Jerusalem group came in 600 
B.c., apparently found no other inhabi- 
tants in the country.*” But they would 
have had to come ten times earlier than 
that to account for fossil remains of 
man in America dating from ten to 
twenty thousand years ago. 

Again, according to the Book of Mor- 
mon, existing Indians are all descend- 
ants of the Lamanites and are sprung 
from a small contingent of the Lost 
Tribes of Israel. They are, therefore, 


Semites. Their dark color, moreover, 








% An Introduction to the Gospel, 1958, p. 
115. 

® Ether, 6:13. 

1 Nephi, 10: 13. 
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is explained by solely religious factors, 
Their pigmented skin was a divinely. 
inflicted punishment of their wicked. 
ness, and conversion of the Lamanites 
to the Nephite religion was even re. 
warded by a sudden restoration of 
white complexion.®! 

But the racial origin of the American 
Indian has to be sought in Asia. “The 
findings of anthropometry bear out this 
inference,” writes Professor Alfred L, 
Kroeber, anthropologist of the Univer. 
sity of California. ‘The Indian belongs 
obviously to the Mongoloid division of 
He declares it 
commonly accepted by anthropologists 
that the American Indian came from 
Asia via the Bering Straits. 


the human species.’’®* 


ANACHRONISMS 


One final matter deserves at. least 
passing mention. In answer to the ar- 
gument that if Joseph Smith composed 
the Book of Mormon himself he could 
searcely avoided falling _ into 
(attributing 


have 
anachronisms things of 
later ages to more ancient times), the 
reply is that he did just that. 

He makes Nephi kill Laban with a 
sword of “most precious steel,’® al- 
though steel was not known in those 
days; he introduces the mariner’s com- 
pass ®™ centuries before the compass 
was invented; he includes in his golden 
plates, engraved before 420 a.p., an ex- 
pression clearly borrowed from Shake- 
speare’s “undiscovered country from 
whose bourn no traveler returns,”® al- 
though the plates were buried over 4 
thousand years before Shakespeare was 
horn, 


* 3 Nephi, 2:15—16. ; 

® Article “North America,” in Encyclopedu 
Britannica, 1947. 

* 1 Nephi, 4:9. 

* Alma, 37 :38—40 

® 2 Nephi, 1:14; “Hamlet,” Act. ITI, se. 1 
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THE BOOK OF MORMON II 





But perhaps the most notable in- 
stance is that in which he describes the 
Nephites as having encountered horses 
in America when they arrived in 600 
pc. There were no horses in the 
country at that time. Horses were in- 
troduced into America at the time of 
the Spanish conquest in the fifteenth 
century A.D. 

It is true that scientists have dis- 
covered fossil horses in 
America, but these pre-date the time of 
Columbus by some 10,000 years at least. 
Professor James A. Seott Watson, of 
Oxford University, writes as follows: 
“Horses survived in America through- 
out the Pleistocene period, but at the 
end of that epoch the whole tribe died 
out and the continent was not repopu- 
lated until the time of the Spanish oc- 


remains of 


cupation We can only guess at 
the cause of the extermination of the 
horse,’’6? 


The Pleistocene period came to an 
end at least 10,000 years B.C., and from 
then till the coming of the Spanish, who 
brought horses with them, there were 
no living horses in America. If Joseph 
Smith insisted on making his Nephites 
meet with horses on their arrival, he 
should have made them land on Amer- 
iea’s shores in the Pleistocene period, 
before 10,000 B.c., and not in 600 B.c. 


CONCLUSION 


However sincerely present-day Mor- 
mons may be convinced of the authen- 
ticity of the Book of Mormon, a close 
study of its origin and a critical analy- 
sis of its contents make acceptance of it 
impossible, unless one is prepared to 
ignore reason and take refuge in sheer 
credulity. ; 





"1 Nephi, 18:25. 
“ Article “Horse,” in Encyclopaedia Britan- 
mea, 1947 






From the religious point of view 
things are more formidable still. For 
in order to hold that the true Church 
was restored by Joseph Smith in 1830, 
Mormons have to teach that there was 
a complete apostasy of all Christians 
from Christ before that date, and that 
an be done only by denying the teach- 
ing of the New Testament in which they 
inconsistently profess continued belief 
together with belief in their Book of 
Mormon. 

Christ Himself said: “TI will build my 
Church, and the gates of hell (or forces 
of evil) shall not prevail against it.’ 
It is too much to ask one who really 
believes in the divinity of Christ to 
grant that the gates of hell did prevail 
against it. Morever, since Christ said 
to His Church in the persons of His 
Apostles, “I will be with you all days 
even till the end of the world,’’® it 
cannot be—whatever trials and difficul- 
ties the Church may have had to en- 
counter, whether from within or without 
—that Christ ever deserted the Church 
He founded, or that His Chureh ever 
abandoned Him. 

That Chureh is the original and 
Catholic Chureh, the Church of all the 
centuries from the time of Christ and 
the Apostles through to the present day. 
No one who understands the revelation 
given by Christ Our Lord and enshrined 
in the pages of the New Testament can 
believe that this Church hopelessly 
failed, that a “New Dispensation” be- 
came necessary, and that this “New 
Dispensation” has been given to the 
world in Mormonism, proclaimed by 
Joseph Smith in 1830, and professed by 
his Latter-day Saints. 








*® Matt., 16:18. 
* Matt., 28:20. 











Remissness 





Regarding Baptism 


l, His Instruction to the 
Armenians, 
clared: 


Pope Eugene IV de- 


The first place of all the sacraments 
is held by holy baptism, which is the 
gate of the spiritual life: for by it we 
are made members of Christ and of 
the body of the Church. And since 
death has entered to all through the 
first man, we cannot enter the king- 
dom of heaven, as Truth says, unless 
we are born again of water and the 
spirit. 


DANGEROUS REASONING 


Because of the supreme importance of 
baptism, the Church has prescribed 
very clear, definite, emphatic rules in 
regard to its administration. These 
regulations, which are binding in con- 
science, are found especially in the Rit- 
uale Romanum and the Codex Iuris 
Canonict, and every priest should cer- 
tainly be conversant with them. I pre- 
sume that the majority of our priests 
know and apply them, but the experi- 
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By MICHAEL D. FORREST, M.S.C. 


ence of the present writer has shown 
him that at times—or in certain cases— 
some of the prescribed rules are over- 
looked, or misinterpreted, or completely 
forgotten. 

The law regarding the baptism of in- 
fants is, | maintain, interpreted or ap- 
plied too strietly by certain priests. | 
mean that infants who should, accord- 
ing to Canon Law, be baptized, are 
sometimes denied the sacrament by 
priests who are unduly severe. By what 
right do some priests (only a few, thank 
God) refuse or defer baptism merely be- 
either both Catho- 
lies or one of them a Catholic—con- 


cause the parents- 


tracted an invalid marriage, when it is 
practically certain that the child will be 
raised a Catholic? These few priests 
give as a reason for their refusal that 
they are using this refusal as a “lever” 
to compel the parents to have their 
would like to 
know where they find in the Ritual, or 


marriage rectified. I 


Code, or theology any justification of 
Is it fair to leave infants 
in a state of original sin just because 


their action. 
their parents are invalidly married, 
even though such parents guarantee 
that the children will be brought up 
Catholies and even sent to a Catholie 
school? 

It may be that the parents will defer 
for a long time the canonical renewal of 
marriage consent; even that a Protes- 
tant parent objects, at least for the time 
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REMISSNESS REGARDING BAPTISM 


being, to renew his consent according to 
the law of the Church. 
such a case a pastor could procure a 
sanatio in radice, although the few 
priests I have in mind will not do so ex- 
cept before the baptism of the children. 
But why defer the baptism meanwhile? 
If an unbaptized infant dies in such cir- 


Of course, in 


cumstances, if, for instance, in these un- 
certain days he is killed in an accident, 
a priest who has refused baptism will 
have a heavy account to render for de- 
priving that infant of the everlasting 
vision of God. 

So far I have considered the ease in 
which there is a moral certainty that the 
child will be brought up a Catholie. 
Let us now consider the case where 
a probability—a_ well 
grounded hope—that the infant will be 
reared in the Catholie religion. 


we have only 


The Code uses the expression, dum- 
modo Catholicae eius elucationi cau- 
tum sit (can. 750), and we know from 
various responses of the Holy Office that 
this clause may be interpreted as equiv- 
alent to rationabilis spes Catholicae 
educationis or probabilis spes. From 
these decisions it is clear that we do not 
need a moral certainty; a solid proba- 
bility suffices. 

Only two canons refer to this case. 
(It seems that certain rigid clerics have 
invented a third!) Canon 750 speaks of 
an infant of infidel parents; Canon 751 
mentions infants of heretical or sehis- 
matical parents, or two Catholie par- 
ents who have lapsed into heresy or 
schism. The rigid eleries to whom, I 
have referred would insert a canon of 
their own, dealing with the case in 
which one of the parents is a Catholic 
while the other is a non-Catholic, or 
both parents are negligent or non-prac- 
tieing Catholics. The Code makes no 


mention of such a case. 


ANOTHER APPLICATION 


It is surely worthy of note, however, 
that the Sacred Congregation of Propa- 
ganda, on January 31, 1796, gave this 
direction: Even though the parents are 
indifferent Catholics or of such a char- 
acter as to hold out little hope that the 
child will be brought up in the practice 
of the Catholie faith, the infant should 
neverthless be baptized. 

Although this rule has been given for 
the case in which both parents are care- 
less Catholics, can we apply it to the 
case where one party is non-Catholic 
and the other a negligent Catholic, but 
who, either personally or through a 
godparent, present a baby for baptism 
by a priest? To this question I answer: 
iudicent peritiores. But I shall give an 
emphatic answer to the following ques- 
tion: If the husband is a bigoted non- 
Catholic who is positively opposed to 
the Catholie baptism of the child and 
its Catholic education, but the wife is 
a Catholic, who promises to teach the 
child prayers and catechism and to do 
her utmost to bring it up in the Catholic 
faith, should a priest baptize the infant 
if the mother secretly—unknown, that 
is, to the husband—brings the baby to 
the chureh? My answer is a decided 
affirmative, for here we evidently have 
spes probabilis. In fact, as remarked 
above, in this case not mentioned in the 
Code (since one parent is a Catholic), 
it might be questioned whether the same 
degree of probability is required as 
when both parents are non-Catholics. 
At any rate, I hold that in the case just 
proposed a priest is obliged to baptize 
the infant. 

I am happy to add that in my minis- 
try I have acted according to this view. 
On one oceasion, while the bigoted 
father was at work, I secretly baptized 
four children in one family, to the great 


delight of the mother. 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


BAPTISM OF CONVERTS 

The Second Council of Baltimore 
laid down the following rule: 

Most heretics, since they have a 

wrong notion of baptism, considering 

it a mere ceremony which in no way 
conduces to the salvation of the soul, 
very often neglect certain rites which 
are of the utmost importance, and 
without which the essence of the sac- 
rament does not exist. And there- 
fore those whom a singular grace of 

God calls and leads from their camps, 

when they give their name to the 

Church, must nearly always be bap- 

tized again. 

The Council then prescribed definite 
rules: a serious inquiry into each case; 
baptism if some doubt exists (si dubrum 
aliquod adhuc supersit); absolute bap- 
tism if essentials were missing; no re- 
baptism if it is quite certain that the 
convert’s former baptism was valid. 

But how often, I ask, can we be truly 
certain, even after making the pre- 
scribed inquiries, that the convert had 
been validly baptized in his respective 
denomination? Very rarely, according 
to the Council and our own experience. 

The classical theologian, Father Au- 
gustine Lehmkuhl, S.J., wrote as fol- 
lows: 

It is quite true that a diligent in- 
quiry must be made in each case re- 
garding the due matter and form. 
That is ineculeated by a general edict 
of the Holy Office (in the year 1878). 
But not only in my opinion, but 
according to the judgment of the 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, 
that “diligent examen’ must be 
clearly understood: in so far as cir- 
cumstances permit; and the supreme 
law must always be, that man’s 
eternal salvation be safely attended 
to. Hence both the American Fathers 
and the Holy Office added: si 
aliquod dubium supersit,—if some 
doubt remains—baptism must be re- 
peated conditionally. 

In order to explain various cireum- 
stances, I propose an example. Sup- 
pose that the mother or a relative of 
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an infant of a non-Catholic fathe 
brings you that infant which has beey 
baptized by a heterodox minister jy 
his own way. Unless you now baptize 
the infant conditionally according to 
the Catholic rite, there is the greatest 
danger that it will remain in that 
state; indeed, since a certificate of 
Catholic baptism will be unprocur- 
able if the child grows up, there wil] 
be little hope of its Catholic eduea- 
tion, which otherwise there would be. 
From the customary rite of the 
heterodox you cannot dispel all 
doubt. As for witnesses of the bap- 
tism conferred, either you will have 
none present, or you will have only 
heterodox witnesses, who certainly 
will be loath to give testimony 
against a minister of their own sect. 
Do you think that the ecclesiastical 
law or rather the divine law—for in 
this matter the Church does but ex- 
plain what is of divine law—forbids 
you to make sure hic et nunc of the 
baptism of that infant, or rather 
that it strongly urges you, without 
making further inquiry, at once to 
administer conditional baptism? 

For America, therefore, I am quite 
convinced that there can never be 
sufficient certainty of a baptism 
rightly conferred, unless, perchance, 
reliable Catholies testify that they 
actually saw this particular baptism. 
Kor indeed not even bishops of those 
sects who according to their ritual 
laws ought to observe all that is nee- 
essary in baptizing, actually observe 
the essentials, as I know from infor- 
mation received. And if such be the 
ease, how will you ever arrive at cer- 
tainty of valid baptism from the tes- 
timony of others? (Vol. II, p. 16. 
nota). 


SEVERAL INSTANCES OF 

OMITTED BAPTISM 

A few years ago a newly ordained 
priest remarked to me that one of his 
professors, after investigating baptism 
as administered in a certain non-Catho- 
lie denomination, had stated that the 
baptism conferred by that sect was 
valid and therefore there was no need to 
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REMISSNESS REGARDING BAPTISM 


give conditional baptism to a convert 
from that particular non-Catholic de- 
nomination. I can only hope that this 
seminarian has misunderstood his pro- 
fessor, although now, as a young priest, 
he spoke in a rather cocksure manner 
and added dogmatically: “Baptism 
should not be given to such a convert, 
for then you would be baptizing a sec- 
ond time.” Which 
course, absurd, for conditional baptism 


remark was, of 


is not really a second baptism! 

To formulate so general a direction 
regarding converts from any particular 
denomination was wrong, for even if the 
professor’s information regarding the 
baptismal rite of that particular Protes- 
tant denomination and the practice fol- 
lowed by its ministers was correct, a 
eareful inquiry, “in so far as cireum- 
stances permitted,” would be obligatory 
in each case, and then, if any doubt re- 
mained, baptism would have to be con- 
ferred conditionally. If an 
were not possible, the sacrament should 


I hope 


inquiry 


be administered conditionally. 
that the young priest mentioned revised 
his theology concerning the reception of 
converts, or that he was put right by his 
pastor when a case arose. 

In a certain seminary it was found 
that one of the students, a convert, had 
been received into the Church without 
conditional baptism. The rector, after 
due inquiries, was not completely cer- 
tain that this young man’s baptism in a 
Protestant denomination was valid, and 
so he ordered that this exemplary semi- 
narian should be baptized conditionally. 
If it be so important that we make sure 
that every convert is validly baptized, 
it is doubly important that we ensure 
the validity of baptism of every candi- 
date for the priesthood. 

I know of two cases of absolutely in- 
valid ordinations of men who were exer- 
cising the priestly ministry for years be- 
fore their invalid baptisms were clearly 


proved. In one ease, when the discov- 
ery was made, the putative priest im- 
mediately received baptism, but since 
for him the poetry of priestly life had 
evidently vanished, he did not seek or- 
dination, but accepted the life of a lay- 
man (as he actually was) and married 
happily, as he was perfectly free to do. 
[ only hope that, before doing so, he be- 
took himself to some place where he 
had never been known to exercise the 
priestly office. 

The second ease occured in the U.S.A. 
A professor in a well-known seminary 
had duly gone through all the ordina- 
tions in good faith and had exercised 
the priestly office for years in a most 
edifying manner. During a vacation 
spent in Europe he visited his old pas- 
tor and asked, just for his own satisfac- 
tion (not that he had any scruple), to 
see the registration of his baptism. The 
pastor gladly complied with his request. 
The professor read that he had been 
privately baptized by a midwife as soon 
as he was born, and that the pastor had 
merely supplied the ceremonies. He 
desired further particulars; the pastor 
replied that he had seen no reason to 
baptize the baby conditionally, for the 
lady in question was a fine Catholic and 
must have known how to baptize cor- 
rectly. “But you may see her person- 
ally,” said the pastor; “she is now an 
old woman and still lives in this par- 
ish.” 

The priest visited the old lady and 
made inquiries about his baptism. She 
remembered him well. “How did you 
baptize me?” he asked. “I thought you 
were dying,” replied the aged midwife. 
“T had not time to go to the kitchen for 
water, and so I took a pitcher of milk 
that was on a table beside the bed and 
baptized you with milk.” 

“You baptized me with milk!” ex- 
claimed the dumfounded priest. 

“Yes,” calmly replied the old lady; 
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“Isn't milk as good as water, and even 
better?” 

One may more easily imagine than 
describe the feelings of Father Z. He 
put the case before Rome and received 
what he knew would be the evident 
solution: he must be baptized abso- 
lutely and receive all the orders includ- 
ing priesthood, absolutely. In due time 
Father Z became a bishop in the U.S.A. 
He consecrated a bishop, who in turn 
consecrated three other bishops. It was 
surely providential that Father Z dis- 
covered the invalidity of his baptism 
and had everything rectified before he 
was consecrated bishop. 


A MUCH MISUNDERSTOOD 
RESPONSE FROM ROME 


In the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, De- 
cember 22, 1949, was published a ques- 
tion submitted to the Holy Office by 
some American Bishops. The question 
reads thus: 


Utrum, im _ diiudicandis  causis 
matrimonialibus, baptismus in sectis 
Discipulorum Christi, Presbyterian- 
orum, Congregationalistarum, Bap- 
tistarum, Methodistarum  collatus, 
posita necessaria materia et forma, 
praesumendus sit invalidus ob dejec- 
tum requisitae in ministro inten- 
tionis faciendi quod facit Ecclesia vel 
quod Christus instituit, an vero prae- 
sumendus sit validus, nisi in casu par- 
ticulari contrarium probetur. 


The answer was: Negative ad primam 
partem ; affirmative ad secundam. 

I have heard some priests claim that, 
as a result of this decision of the Holy 
Office, henceforth converts from any of 
the five sects mentioned need not be 
baptized conditionally when they are 
being received into the Church. And in 
two clerical publications I have read 
statements that were at least mislead- 
ing and would serve to confirm this 
erroneous view. Let us carefully exam- 
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ine the response given by the Holy 
Office. 

It is well known that Rome, in the 
Official answers of its congregations, re- 
gularly replies simply to the questions 
proposed, and generally does so in but 
a few words. In the present instance 
the Holy Office was not asked whether 
baptism conferred in the five sects men- 
tioned is valid, and so did not answer 
that question. Hence we must say that 
tome did not declare that such bap- 
tisms are valid. 

There is a world of difference between 
considering baptism of a Protestant 
when judging a matrimonial case and 
judging the baptism of a Protestant 
when he is being received into the 
Church. In the former case it is suff- 
cient to prove that his baptism as a 
Protestant was not certainly invalid. 
In the latter case a priest must have 
clear proof that it was certainly valid, 
failing which he is obliged to baptize 
the convert conditionally. It would be 
a grave error to admit, without condi- 
tional baptism, a doubtfully baptized 
non-Catholie into the Church, whereas 
it would be no error to accept his doubt- 
ful baptism in judging a matrimonial 
case. There is only one exception in 
the latter instance, on which I need not 
here delay. 

The question proposed by some 
American bishops referred to judging 
matrimonial cases, and they wished to 
know whether, in judging matrimonial 
cases, the baptism conferred in the five 
sects mentioned is to be presumed valid 
or invalid. Hence the reply of the Holy 
Office means simply and clearly that i 
judging matrimonial cases, baptism ad- 
ministered in the five sects isto be pre- 
sumed valid unless the contrary bé 
proved ina particular case. 

After all, the Response we are consid- 
ering is but a determination of the 
1070, which 
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mi Secret Strike Ballot—but before Contract Termination! 
ther 
1en- 
wer Recently there has been much discussion of the national emergency 
that caused by the breakdown in private collective bargaining under industry- 
yap- wide unions bargaining on an industry-wide basis in the steel industry. 
Such solutions as the outlawing of industry-wide unions by putting them 
under the anti-monopoly laws or by the outlawing of industry-wide collec- 
een tive bargaining by amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act would get at the 
rant heart of the problem, but union leaders consider such solutions so drastic 
and that they would oppose them with all the political power at their command. 
ant It is unlikely that Congress in the coming session would pass such legisla- 
r tion in a Presidential campaign year. The other suggested solution of com- 
7 pulsory arbitration is even more restrictive and would be difficult to recon- 
uffi- cile with the American institutions of free-trade unionism and free enter- 
Sa prise. Before such an extreme measure as compulsory arbitration is 
lid. adopted, a solution in conformity with American democratic traditions 
ave should be tried. This remedy is a mandatory secret strike ballot in the 
lid basic industries organized by industry-wide unions. This solution would 
{ . . . 
— follow the pattern set in the new labor law of legally enforcing democratic 
lize procedures in union affairs. 
| be 
di- A secret ballot is now required on the last offer of management under the 
zed “emergency” section of the Taft-Hartley law during the last twenty days of 
eas the so-called eighty-day ‘cooling off” period. This secret ballot is con- 
I dueted by the National Labor Relations Board and taken after the Fact- 
“ Finding Board has reported its findings. However, the history of this 
ial emergency secret ballot has not been very good; in nine out of ten such 
in secret. ballots, the members voted to follow the instructions of their union 
not leaders to resume the strike after the eighty-day “cooling off” period. The 
reason is not hard to find: the emotionalism and bitterness against man- 
agement generated by a long strike is so great that union leaders find it 
- easy to induce the strikers not to accept management’s last offer. More- 
Ing over, a vote to accept management’s last offer would amount to repudiation 
to of the union’s leadership when the leaders advise against acceptance, es- 
nal pecially when (as in the steel and railroad disputes) the members are told 
ive that the real issue is the intent of management to “bust” or seriously weaken 
lid their union. The time for a secret strike ballot, therefore, is before emo- 
- tionalism has reached a fever piteh—and that time is before termination of 
oly contract. 
in 
(l- Quoted above is the introduction to “The Morality of Industry-Wide 
re- Collective Bargaining.” This case has to be stated and in unmistakable 
be terms. Father Edward A. Keller, C.S.C., is the author, and his name is 
known to every reader who has the slightest interest in or acquaintance with 
id- labor-management relations. 
the 
ich 
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By VERY REV. AIDAN M. CARR. O.F.M.Conv., S.T.M., J.C.D., LL.B. 


Associate Editon 





Details on the 
Ecumenical Council 


Cardinal Tardini granted a two hour 
press interview to newsmen from all 
over the world, and during it the Car- 
dinal Secretary of State—speaking at 
the Villa Nazareth where he maintains 
an orphanage—revealed some interest- 
ing information on the projected council 
(L’Osservatore Romano, N. 254 
[30.221]). 

He commenced the interview by ex- 
plaining to the reporters just what an 
ecumenical council is: the assembly of 
all the bishops of the world and other 
prelates summoned to settle, under the 
authority of the Sovereign Pontiff, ma- 
jor doctrinal and disciplinary questions 
confronting the Church. The council is 
not directed ‘against anyone,” declared 
the Cardinal. Anyone who thinks that 
it plans to condemn someone or some- 
thing is mistaken, since its object is to 
foster the spread of the Faith; to re- 
new Christian mores; to modernize 
Church discipline in keeping with needs 
of our times. 

Designed to attract those who are out- 
side the Church, the council will pro- 
vide “such a marvelous demonstration 
of truth, unity, and charity, that it will 


constitute—even for those who are 
deeply alienated from the Holy See— 
an invitation to achieve that unity to 
which many of them sincerely aspire,” 
explained the eminent prelate. 

Approximately one thousand bishops 
and high ecclesiastical authorities will 
take part, along with an unpredictable 
number of observers. Since the plenary 
meetings will take place in St. Peter’s, it 
will therefore be known as the Second 
Vatican Council, but it will, in no way, 
be merely a continuation of the First 
Vatican. 

Cardinal Tardini said that while only 
224 replies were received to the formal 
questionnaire sent out before the First 
Vatican, already 1,700 detailed replies 
have so far come in for the forthcoming 
assembly, out of 2,700 questionnaries 
sent throughout the world. 

At least three more years will be re- 
quired to prepare for the council, and 
so it is most improbable that it will con- 
vene before 1963. No special invita- 
tions are being sent to the separated 
Churches, but that anyone wishing to 
attend will be warmly welcomed as an 
observer, was made clear by the Car- 
dinal in his publie statement. Such a 


council, he added, is a family affair of 
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the Church, and therefore cannot be ex- 
pected to include negotiations with per- 
sons or groups separated from the fold. 
Asked if there would be any place in 
the council for laymen, the Secretary of 
State answered that there would not be, 
but added that the role of the laity in 
the life of the Chureh today would no 
doubt constitute an important part of 
the discussions. 

As to the time of duration of this 
twenty-first ecumenical council, the 
spokesman for the Holy See said that 
it would be carried through as swiftly as 
possible. A number of bishops have ex- 
pressed worry about how long their ab- 
sence from their sees would have to be. 
“It will not last long,’ said Cardinal 
Tardini, “we shall already be agreed on 
many things by the time the council 
opens.” An immense amount of corre- 
spondence with bishops everywhere will 
expedite the proceedings. 


Asked about what language would be 


used, the Cardinal said that the pro- 
ceedings will almost certainly be con- 
ducted in Latin, because it would be 
very difficult to use the simultaneous 
translation system, with each delegate 
equipped with earphones, since a suffi- 
cent number of qualified translators 
would be hard to find. 
advantage in holding the debates in 
Latin,” the London Tablet reported him 
“Everything will be consid- 
erably shorter.” After a pause and a 
smile, he added: “What I mean, of 
course, is that Latin is a very concise 
language.” 


“There is one 


as saying. 


When the Cardinal was interrogated 
as to whether or not invitations would 
be sent to foreign states, as in past 
times, the Secretary of State answered 
that times have changed and the pres- 
ence of leading statesmen of the world, 
instead of adding dignity to the pro- 
ceedings of the council, might provide 


an incongruous touch. Special arrange- 
ments will be made for any “temporal 
dignitaries” who may wish to attend the 
sessions, however, and the press of the 
world will be kept fully informed of 
what is going on, the better to prevent 
reporters from making guesses or start- 
ing rumors. 

Cardinal Tardini also said that there 
will be no discussion of any reform of 
the calendar, as recently reported. The 
London Tablet quoted him as saying 
that he likes the calendar the way it is, 
with the months of different lengths and 
the various holidays falling on different 
days of the week of each year. “A little 
variety,” he remarked, “never did any- 
body any harm.” 


What Is Sin? 


The press of the world, along with the 
Catholic journals, seems most interested 
in a notable volume recently published 
in Rome and reported on in L’Osserva- 
tore. Titled Il Peccato, the work was 
edited by Msgr. Pietro Palazzini, Sec- 
retary of the Congregation of the Coun- 
cil and a well-known moral theologian. 
The book has 1,000 pages and is illus- 
trated (!). As the title shows, the gen- 
eral topie is sin and its thirty-seven 
chapters offer a comprehensive theo- 
logical, historical, and moral study of a 
subject of general interest and of long- 


standing. It has no “official” quality. 
No English translation is yet an- 
nounced. 


The Vatican Salary Increases 


A few months ago, in this column, we 
wrote of salary boosts at the Vatican 
(September, 1959, p. 1107). Appar- 
ently the account stirred up consider- 
able interest among our readers, judging 
from the mail. We’re able now to offer 
more precise information to those in- 
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terested in pay scales for Church 
officials and for lesser workers at the 
Vatican (L’Osservatore Romano, N. 235 
[30.202]). The interesting information 
Was given out by none other than Car- 
dinal Tardini, the Cardinal Secretary of 
State, at a special press conference with 
a group of Italian newsmen. 

All who work for the Holy See at the 
Vatican are affected by the raises, and 
they are retroactive to July 1, 1959. 

The Cardinal told journalists that 
there is no reason for any secrecy in the 
matter, and expressed his readiness to 
answer any questions put to him. He 
began by saying that Pope John XXIII, 
in ordering a special commission to 
study wages and salaries at the Vatican, 
had two basic principles in mind: 1) 
every individual, whatever his work 
might be, should have an adequate min- 
imum to enable him to live in reasonable 
comfort according to his station in life; 
2) attention should first of all be given 
to those who occupied the lowest places 
in the fiseal ladder. With these two 
guiding norms before them, the papal 
commission worked out a sliding scale 
of increases that runs from about 36 per 
cent for the lowest paid to something 
over 12 per cent for the Secretaries of 
the Roman Congregations. 

Before we list the respective salaries, 
we would remind our leaders that the 
present (and fairly fixed) rate of ex- 
change nowadays is 620 lire to the dol- 
lar, and we leave the simple arithmetic 
to you. 

The Secretary of a Congregation, who 
used to get 187,000 lire a month, now 
receives 210,000. Curia Cardinals re- 
ceived a jump from 350,000 lire to 400,- 
000. Cardinals living outside Vatican 
City and in Rome itself get an extra 
living allowance of 60,000 lire a month, 
and this brings their situation equilva- 
lent to that of cardinals residing within 
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the Vatiean area. <A cardinal who is 
also prefect of a congregation receives 
an additional 30,000 lire a month, 
Thus, a cardinal who is a prefect and 
who lives outside the Vatican receives 
the maximum of 490,000 lire. Re- 
marked Cardinal Tardini: “If you 
consider the expenses of a cardinal, who 
must maintain an establishment fitting 
his rank as a Prince of the Chureh, you 
will admit that this is not an excessive 
salary.” 

For lay employees, the familiar prin- 
ciple of a living family wage, clearly 
set forth in the social documents espe- 
cially of Pius XI, is observed. An em- 
ployee who formerly received 10,000 
lire a month as a family allowance, now 
receives 12,500 lire for each dependent 
child. 


effective every two years. 


There are seniority increases, 
By way of 
example, Cardinal Tardini mentioned 
the case of an usher with a wife and four 
children and ten years of service. He 
would now be paid 145,000 lire a month. 
A similarly situated manual laborer 
would receive 137,138 lire. The Com- 
mander of the Swiss Guards rates 210,- 
000 lire, the exact same as the pub- 
lisher of the semi-official L’Osservatore 
Romano. 

When queried about deductions from 
Vatican salaries, Cardinal Tardini said 
that five per cent is deducted for pen- 
sion funds and two per cent for health 
insurance. 

There are three thousand persons em- 
ployed by the Holy See, and the income 
to pay them is had mainly from the 
Peter’s 


throughout the Catholic world. The 


annual Pence — collections 
total sum paid out in wages amounts to 
four and one-half billion lire. 

The London Tablet provides an in- 
teresting side light on the recent realign- 
ment of Vatican pay. The commission 
set up by John XXIII shortly after his 
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election was actually the continuation 
of a work already inaugurated by Pius 
XII. and in this interview, Cardinal 
Tardini was at some pains to make it 
clear that the whole question of salaries 
at the Vatican was much in the fore- 
front of Pius XII’s thinking. The late 
Holy Father had ordered a complete 
study into the problem of bringing 
salaries into line with modern living 
costs, but the recommendations which 
followed were beyond the ability of the 
Holy See to meet. In restudying the 
question under John XXIII, the in- 
creases previously recommended for the 
lower levels were kept while those of the 
higher-paid offices were cut down. 
Cardinal Tardini took the occasion to 
brand as false the reports of the fantas- 
tie wealth of the Vatican. He re- 
marked: 


compel the Pope to reduce his expendi- 


“This financial effort may 


tures for charity. But this was a prob- 
lem of justice, and justice comes before 
charity.” 

Church organizations have not al- 
ways been celebrated for their high level 
of pay, and the traditional reason is 
always the same: insufficient resources. 
And yet the living family wage is an 
essential concept in Catholic social doe- 
trine. Perhaps the example of the Holy 
See in taking a bold and trusting step 
forward will serve to stimulate other 
ecclesiastical administrators to re- 
examine their own bank accounts to see 
that full justice is done, wherever full 
justice may be somewhat lacking. 


Talks Cancelled 


In last month’s HPR we reported on 
the confused state of proposed discus- 
sions between Catholic and Orthodox 
representatives, scheduled to have taken 
place in Venice next summer. We noted 
that the Orthodox hierarchy were miffed 
by alleged premature reports on the 


meeting broadcast over the Vatican 
radio. We mentioned also the criticism 
by the World Council of Churches con- 
cerning statements made by Catholic 
sources to the effect that the talks in 
Venice would include only delegates 
from Orthodoxy, in keeping with a plan 
formulated, it was said by the Vatican 
radio, at the time of a World Council 
meeting on the Island of Rhodes last 
summer. 

European sources now affirm that the 
Venice meetings in the summer of 1960 
between Roman Catholie and Orthodox 
theologians will probably not take place 
after all, chiefly because of the pique 
experienced by the World Council in 
having been bypassed in the planning. 

Another perhaps unfortunate cancel- 
lation of projected talks occurred in the 
fall, when the World Council decided 
not to go through with arrangements 
previously made for discussions of the 
problem of Christian unity to take place 
in Assisi. The W. C. of C., declined to 
nominate its theologians, apparently for 
the same reason as mentioned above: 
resentment about what it described as 
inaccurate publicity from Catholic 


sources. 


Criminality and the Clergy 

In the light of wide publicity recently 
given to the remarks of an eminent 
Protestant divine in the U.S.A., we can- 
not omit a commentary on a rather 
astonishing article appearing in the 
Italian clerical weekly, Palestra del 
Clero. This article took issue with the 
severity of the standards by which the 
clergy, in general, are judged by their 
fellow-citizens. If one priest does some- 
thing he ought not, then all other priests 
are forthwith targets for people ever 
ready to make generalization—ab uno 
disce omnes. Such people, the article 
went on, use a quite different norm for 
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measuring clerical conduct from that 
used to judge other citizens. 

But to show how law-abiding the 
clergy are, statistics were cited for the 
ten year period from 1897-1907 in two 
Kuropean countries. In Italy, of 100,- 
000 criminals during that decade, the 
professions were represented as follows: 
110 lawyers; 38 physicians; 29 profes- 
sors and 4 priests. In France, during 
that same ten years, of 100,000 crim- 
inals, only seven were priests. No later 
figures were offered, but the inference 
would be, we suppose, that the figures 
would run about the same. 

In language that seems strange to us 
in America, but must represent a sub- 
stantial segment of clerical thought in 
Italy, the article complained about the 
attitude of those who regard the priest’s 
virtue with cynicism and look upon his 
ministry as just another trade and his 
words as occasions for scornful laughter. 
“Tf the priest should dare to indulge in 
politics it is as if he were practicing 
banditry. He has been forced to emerge 
from the sacristy because the God-State 
(Fascism) and Marxism had broken 
into it, but outside his sacristy he is 
treated as an escaped life-prisoner.”’ 

About the same time that the influen- 
tial and popular Palestra del Clero was 
objecting against false attitudes towards 
the sacred ministry, a prominent Ameri- 
can Presbyterian addressed a large con- 
gregation at St. Paul’s Chapel in New 
York City. His words received a big 
play in the New York Times. Inter 
alia, this reverend gentleman declared 
that priests, bishops, or popes are no 
more sharers in the Christian priest- 
hood than any layman-believer. Said 
he: “There is one order and only one 
order in the church: a high order. 
There is only one standard of conduct 
and responsibility: a high standard.” 

He went on to list some recent shame- 
ful instances of Presbyterian ministers 
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apprehended in immorality and _ this 
proved his point that since clergymen 
are subject to and guilty of the same 
sins that beset laymen, therefore 
“There are not two kinds of churchmen 
—clergy and laity. There is just one 
kind of churchmen—disciples of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The article in the Italian journal is 
quite right when it objects against those 
who brand with the same stigma all 
clerics because of the failings of one or 
two. And that error is liable to be 
made, in varying degrees everywhere. 
But when that article pleads, in effect, 
for a readiness by ordinary citizens to 
judge the clergy in the same scale as 
people judge other men, then it is fall- 
ing into the same error as that pro- 
pounded by the Presbyterian minister. 
Of course the average member of the 
faithful should judge priests in some- 
what a different scale from that used to 
assess the behavior of the laity. De- 
clares canon 124: “Clerics are bound 
to a higher degree of sanctity in their in- 
terior and exterior life than lay persons, 
to whom they shall furnish an example 
of superior virtue and right conduct.” 


Change at Holy Office 


The duties and powers of the Holy 
Office are extensive and its pre-eminent 
position in the Roman Curia is under- 
scored by its very title: Swpreme Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office. By 
virtue of canon 247, the competence of 
the Holy Office reaches out to all mat- 
ters of faith and morals; the Pauline 
privilege; mixed marriages; the judg- 
ment on the orthodoxy of books and 
doctrines taught. It also handles cer- 
tain crimes, such as apostasy, heresy, 
schism, and desecration of the Holy 
Eucharist. 

In view of the really vast work of this 
congregation, it is not surprising that 
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Cardinal Pizzardo recently petitioned 
the Holy Father to accept his resigna- 
tion as Cardinal Secretary of the Holy 
Office in order to devote himself more 


Secretary. Cardinal Ottaviani has had 
long and responsible relationship with 
the Holy Office; having been Assessor of 
the Holy Office from 1935-1953, and 





Pro-Secretary since 1953. 

Cardinal Ottaviani knows our con- 
tinent well, having visited the US. last 
spring and Canada in the fall as Legate 
to the third centenary of the establish- 
ment of the Canadian hierarchy. 


fully to his other duties as Cardinal 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation for 
Seminaries. The Pope appointed as his 
suecessor, Cardinal Ottaviani, who is 
sixty-nine-years-old in contrast with the 


eighty-two-year-old former Cardinal 








Archbishop Roberts and Father Rumble 


Readers of HPR know by this time that the publisher and editors are 
rarely so pleased as when they are able to present articles from the brilliant 
and courageous Australian apologist, Father Leslie Rumble, M.S.C. In 
fact, it was our real concern about the perplexing matter of pacifism and 
the inroads it was making and continues to make among Catholics that 
prompted us to ask Father Rumble to prepare a case not only against 
pacifism, but against “Catholic pacifism” being propagated widely among 
{oman Catholics and by Roman Catholics. 


In the second article of his treatment, “The Pacifist and Modern Moral- 
ity: ‘Catholie Pacifism’ Repudiated” (HPR, November, 1959), Father 
tumble gave a full analysis and repudiation of “Catholic pacifism,” choos- 
ing Morals and Missiles as the most articulate presentation of that position. 

Then the mail came in. The question is obviously one of profound dis- 
turbance to the minds and hearts of men everywhere. In the days ahead 
we shall publish some of those letters which both complimented and comple- 
mented Father Rumble’s case. Those who were unconvinced by Father 
Rumble wrote, but not for publication—with one notable and distinguished 
exception: The Most Reverend T. D. Roberts, 8.J., Archbishop of Sygdea, 
whose own essay on the subject appeared in Morals and Missiles. 


In our February issue, therefore, we shall publish “An Exchange between 
Archbishop Roberts and Father Rumble.” Apart from his remarks on 
Archbishop Roberts’ restatement of the nuclear dilemma, Father Rumble 
will answer sincere objections contained in the body of letters from other 
priests. 
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part knowledge to their young charges, 


THE TONGUE: FOR GOOD OR EVIL 





and I have heard judges and lawyers in the office or factory; on the ball field; 
use their tongues in the cause of justice. anywhere and everywhere. 
The tongues of mothers whisper words Sins of the tongue can be contrary to 
of endearment to their young ones, and every virtue: against faith when utter- 
the doctors and nurses speak words of ances are contrary to God or His teach- 
consolation and hope to the. sick. ings; against hope when they are con- 
Everywhere I went I saw the good that cerned with despair of God’s mercy or 
was being done by the proper use of the presumption; against charity when they 
tongue.” offend God, our neighbor, or ourselves; 
“Fine, my son. Now go out again and against truth when they deceive; 
find what you think is the most ugly against justice when they cause harm to 
thing in the world.” the rights and property of others; 
Again the young prince left the palace against purity when they are obscene, 
’ and did not return until many months indecent, suggestive, and impure. The 
had gone by. After much searching and human tongue sins against every virtue. 
consideration, the young prince decided Many a character and reputation has 
that the most ugly thing in the world _ been destroyed or seriously harmed be- 
was the human tongue. cause of the unjust and uncharitable 
When pressed for an explanation, the words spoken by an envious, inconsider- 
ae prince said: “T have seen how the hu- ate, or irresponsible person. Like the 
man tongue can cut, sear, and rip to weeds of today’s Gospel, these sinful 
shreds all that is good and decent. I words can choke and crowd out what is 
have heard that tongue curse and blas- good and decent, just and pure. 
nny pheme Almighty God; I heard men use 
it to preach against Almighty God and 
His truths; I have heard it corrupting SINS OF THE TONGUE 
the minds of young people and I have MAT OS Ener anaes 
ngs Aap naelends. B peo ages _ ‘ ‘ 
er wen how . it ean frustrate justice. I loo many offenders forget that harm 
i have seen its evil influence destroy char- done through the improper use of the 
oil acters and reputations, crush the poor tongue must be repaired. There are 
the and the needy, and corrupt the pure and times when restitution is required. It 
the innocent. I have found that the hu- is far worse to destroy the reputation 
al man tongue can be the most beautiful or of another than another’s property. 
al the most ugly thing in the world.” Quite often the harm done to a person’s 
‘igh Whether the human tongue is the reputation or good name cannot be com- 
ies most beautiful or the most ugly thing in pletely repaired. The story is told of a 
as the world is not important. What is woman who had a very vicious and un- 
a mportant, as this rather long parable charitable tongue—a woman who had 
, clearly demonstrates, is that we can use little regard for the character and repu- 
our tongues for good or we can use them tation of others. One day, on confes- 
al for evil. sing this fault to her confessor, she men- 
any a tioned that she had been sinful in this 
_— . wide way for some time, but that she never 
1 Ol VICTIM OF THE TONGUE ; . 
the ‘i seemed to conquer this problem. 
ol Sins of speech are probably the easi- Father decided he would have to help 
sal est to commit and, I suppose, the most her. At the conclusion of her confession 
sal lrequent of sins. They can occur every- she was given the penance of going 
we Where: in the home; in the classroom; home, obtaining one of her feather pil- 
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lows and bringing it to the highest hill 
of the town where she was to scatter the 
feathers to the winds and then return 
to her confessor. This she did. “Now 
go back,” said Father, “and collect all 
the feathers.” “But I cannot, Father; 
many have been carried long distances 
from here by the wind.” “That is 
true,” replied the confessor, “and it is 
just as difficult sometimes to repair the 
harm done by the improper use of your 
tongue.” Needless to say, the lesson hit 
home. 

So much good can come from the 


proper use of our tongues. We can 
praise, honor, and adore Almighty God 
and venerate His saints; we can teach, 
instruct, and direct others; we can en- 
courage the week and disheartened; we 
can give new hope to the sick and 
afflicted; we can defend the oppressed 
and uphold justice. We can put our 
tongues to so many good uses. Why 
stain them by sin? 

If we cannot find anything good to 
say about anyone, it is best if we say 
nothing. Our tongues are to be used to 
bless God and help our neighbors. 


God’s Mercy through His Graces 


Septuagesima Sunday 


“Of his fullness we have all received, grace for grace” (John 1, 16). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) God’s mercy is shown by the generous 
distribution of His graces. 
(2) Sanctifying or habitual grace—the life 
of the soul. 
(3) Actual grace. 
(4) Conclusion: God gives all men suf- 
ficient grace to be saved; He does 
not permit man to be tempted beyond 
his strength. Everyone receives 
enough grace to overcome temptation. 
God has left man free to co-operate 
or not co-operate with His graces. 
In the ultimate analysis, man’s eter- 
nal happiness or eternal damnatior 
depends on how he uses God’s graces. 


The generosity demonstrated by the 
householder of today’s Gospel reminds 
us of the universal application of God’s 
mercy, particularly through the admin- 
istration of His graces to all creatures. 

From our earliest years we have 
learned that the merciful Christ, by His 
death on the cross, not only redeemed 
us, not only satisfied for our sins, but 
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also merited for us that supernatural 
help and gift which is freely bestowed 
on man for his salvation. This gift, 
called grace, is actually necessary for 
the attainment of heaven. That great 
Doctor of Grace, St. Augustine, aptly 
expresses this when he says: ‘“‘As the 
eve of the body cannot see unless it is 
helped by the brightness of light, so 
neither can man, even if he is most 
righteous, live righteously unless he be 
helped by the eternal light of justice.” 
And this is God’s grace. 

Man cannot demand this grace sinee 
it is a free gift of God. Again in the 
words of St. Augustine: “This grace 
of Christ, without which neither infants 
nor adults can be saved, is not rendered 
for any merits, but is given gratis, oD 
account of which it is ealled grace.” 
Just as grace is freely given, so also may 
it be freely rejected. God does not 
force it upon us; He does not do vice 
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GOD'S MERCY THROUGH HIS GRACES 


lence to our free wills. We are at lib- 
erty to accept or refuse the grace of God 
and, by the same token, we are respon- 
sible for any results which might flow 
from our acceptance or rejection of it. 


SANCTIFYING OR HABITUAL GRACE 

—THE LIFE OF THE SOUL 

Grace may be divided into two major 
divisions: sanctifying or habitual grace 
and actual grace. Habitual grace is the 
passport into Heaven; without it, none 
may enter into eternal happiness. <A 
person who dies in mortal sin goes to 
Hell because that serious sin deprived 
his soul of its supernatural life, habitual 
grace. An infant who dies without bap- 
tism goes to Limbo, not to Heaven, 
because, possessing original sin, he 
lacks habitual grace which is the pass- 
port to Heaven. 

This grace which confers on our souls 
a new life, that is, the sharing in the 
life of God Himself, is called habitual 
grace, because we possess it as a habit 
of the soul, as something permanent, 
something lost only by serious sin. 

This great gift of God not only makes 
us holy and pleasing to God, but also 
His adopted children, giving us the 
right to Heaven. In addition to these 
wonderful effects, our bodies become the 
temples of God as long as we remain in 
This is an amazing 
thing; our humble bodies literally— 
not figuratively speaking—and actually 
become the temples of the most Holy 
Trinity: God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost dwell within 
us. Well might St. John say in his 
first Epistle: 
love the Father has bestowed upon us, 
that we should be ealled children of 
God; and such we are” (3, 1). 

Baptism and penance give this life- 
giving grace when the soul does not 


the state of grace. 


“Behold what manner of 


possess it; the other sacraments, which 
require its presence for fruitful recep- 


tion, increase sanctifying grace in our 


souls. 


ACTUAL GRACE 


“T am the vine, you are the branches. 
He who abides in me, and I in him, he 
bears much fruit; for without me you 
can do nothing” (John 15, 5). Theo- 
logians apply these words of our Blessed 
Lord to the doctrine of actual grace, 
which is a supernatural help of God 
which enlightens our minds and 
strengthens our wills to do what is good 
and avoid what is evil. 

This grace is called actual because, 
unlike sanctifying or habitual grace, 
which is a habit dwelling in the soul, 
it is a divine impulse moving a person 
to perform acts above his natural 
powers. Actual grace is a temporary 
supernatural help of God given to man 
as he actually needs it and for a partic- 
ular time. This grace helps man to 
overcome temptation and sin; it aids 
him to do what is right and pleasing to 
Almighty God. So important is this 
help from Almighty God that persons 
who are in mortal sin cannot gain 
sanctifying grace without its help. 

Actual grace serves another impor- 
tant purpose; it elevates our actions so 
as to make them worthy of eternal re- 
ward. For every salutary thought, for 
every good resolve of the will, for every 
vood work, St. Paul tells us, we need 
the assistance of divine actual grace. 
Our Blessed Lord tells us: “Without 
me you can do nothing.” In his second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, St. Paul 
clearly demonstrates this need for ac- 
tual grace: “Not that we are sufficient 
of ourselves to think anything, as from 
ourselves, but our sufficiency is from 
God” (3, 5). 


GOD GIVES ALL MEN 
SUFFICIENT GRACE 


God wishes all men to be saved and 
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this divine salvifie will embraces all men 
without exception, as we read in the first 
Epistle to Timothy: 
and agreeable in the sight of God our 
Savior, who wishes all men to be saved 
and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth” (2,3, 4). 

Nor can we say that man is ever 
tempted beyond his 
gives everyone enough grace to over- 
come any temptation. St. Paul tells us 
that “God is faithful and will not per- 
mit you to be tempted beyond your 
strength, but with the temptation will 
also give you a way out that you may be 


“This is good 


strength. God 


able to bear it” (1 Cor. 10, 13). Any 
souls who are in Hell today or will g0 
to Hell in the future are and will be 
there because they rejected this grace, 
A merciful God has given us His 
graces to enable us to enjoy the glories 
Through prayer and the 
sacraments we can increase this great 
spiritual gift. 
and the means to obtain it; we have the 
free will to choose it or to reject it. God 
will not force us. In the ultimate analy- 
sis, therefore, our eternal 


of Heaven. 


God gives us this grace 


happiness 
or our eternal damnation depends on 
how we co-operate with God’s grace. 


You Can Lose Your Faith 


Sexagesima Sunday 


“Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed” (John 20, 29). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Faith is a supe rnatural virtue. 
(2) Faith can be weakened and even lost. 
(3) Conclusion: Catholics must ever strive 
to strengthen the virtue of faith by 
avoiding dangerous persons, places, 


or things and by using the many 


means offered them by the Church of 
Christ. 


Faith is a supernatural virtue by 
which we firmly believe all the truths 
which God has revealed, truths which 
are accepted on the authority of God 
Himself. Faith, therefore, is to give 
assent to a truth on the word of another. 
A judge or jury believes the testimony 
of a witness or witnesses, accepting the 
facts on the authority of the one or ones 
testifying. Through our supernatural 
faith we believe the truths of our reli- 
gion precisely because God has revealed 
them to us. Even though we do not 
understand them, even though some are 
mysteries, such as the doctrine of the 
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Holy Trinity, we still accept these 
truths on the word of God Himself who 
cannot deceive us. 

Faith may be compared to a pair of 
glasses. Just as eyeglasses make an 
object clearer to a near-sighted person, 
so does faith bring to our spiritual sight 
the teachings of God in clearer and 
closer focus. 

Without the virtue of faith it is im- 
Just before His 
ascension into Heaven, our Blessed Lord 
told His Apostles: ‘“ Go into the whole 
world and preach the gospel to every 


possible to be saved. 


creature. He who believes and is bap- 
tized shall be saved, but he who does 
not believe shall be condemned” (Mark 
16, 15, 16). 


virtue and make acts of faith; infants 


Adults must possess the 


must have the virtue of faith, received 
in baptism, although they cannot make 
an act of faith. At baptism, along with 
sanctifying grace, they receive the i 
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yOU CAN LOSE YOUR FAITH 


fused virtue of faith which supplies 
them with the supernatural power they 
will need to make an act of faith when 
they have reached the age of reason. 


FAITH CAN BE WEAKENED 
AND EVEN LOST 


As we see from today’s Gospel, our 
belief in the word of God, in His revela- 
tion, can be weakened and even lost if 
the proper safeguards are not taken and 
the occasions of sin against the virtue of 
faith are not avoided. 

Ignorance of God’s word and revela- 
tion and a lack of appreciation of them 
ean lead to a Weakening of the virtue of 
faith, The more a person knows or 
tries to learn about another’s good qual- 
ities, the more appreciation, respect, and 
even love will that person have. So, too, 
with faith; the more one learns of his 
religion, the more will he appreciate it, 
and his faith will become more fervent. 
For this reason parents should make 
every effort to send their children to 
Catholic schools where they will receive 
adequate religious instructions. 

Nor are adults excused from the ob- 
ligation of studying their religion and 
learning more about it, thus preserving 
and increasing their faith. They should 
not be satisfied with the few minutes of 
instruction given during the Sunday 
sermon. ‘These sermons barely seratch 
the surface and are meant to encourage 
lurther interest. This interest should be 
followed up by careful reading of the 
many fine Catholie books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals which are available, and 
by attendance at study or discussion 
We can 
never learn too much about our holy 


clubs and society meetings. 


religion; we can never do too much to 
strengthen the virtue of faith. 

An unwholesome curiosity concerning 
the beliefs of false religions has led to 
Weakness and even loss of faith. Cath- 
olies may not read books or other liter- 


ature in which the teachings of false 
religions are propounded or which ap- 
prove and defend doctrines or practices 
contrary to the teaching of Christ’s 
Church. Many are the souls damned to 
Hell for all eternity because of danger- 
ous reading which warped their minds 
and weakened their faith, and even 
caused them to leave Christ’s Church 
for some other religion or for irreligion. 

Improper association with those who 
are enemies of the Church can be dan- 
gerous to one’s faith. Those'who are 
against Christ’s Church and her teach- 
ings are to be avoided. That is why 
Catholics are forbidden to join certain 
organizations and to participate in the 
services of non-Catholic — religions. 
They endanger the great gift of faith. 

In discouraging courtships and mar- 
riage with non-Catholies, the Chureh 
realizes the great harm that is often in- 
flicted on the faith of the Catholic party. 
She knows from centuries of experience 
that the Catholie’s faith is often weak- 
ened and even lost. That is why the 
Chureh Catholics keep 
company with and marry partners of 
their own faith. 


insists. that 


STRENGTHEN THE VIRTUE 
OF FAITH 


As we saw in today’s Gospel, the seed 
which fell on good ground “sprang up 
and yielded a hundredfold.” = Our 
Blessed Lord explains this part of the 
parable as referring to those “who, with 
a right and good heart, having heard 
the word, hold it fast, and bear fruit in 
patience.” He is referring to those 
Catholics who are so appreciative of 
the virtue of faith that they will do 
They will 
avoid improper books and magazines 


nothing to weaken or lose it. 


and read only good, wholesome litera- 
ture; they will avoid dangerous and un- 
desirable companions and will choose 
friends who are God-fearing, sincere, 
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and faithful to the teachings of the 
Church; they will choose good Catholics 
for life’s partners; they will avoid those 
places that may endanger their faith, 
and will frequent their Church and pa- 


rochial society meetings; they will make 
a sincere effort to learn more about the 
Catholic Church and its teachings so 
that their faith can be strengthened and 
exemplified in good lives. 


Christ's Suffering and Ours 


Quinquagesima Sunday 


“If anyone wishes to come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me” (Matthew 16, 14). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Christ set the 
patiently. 
(2) The problem of human suffering. 


example by suffering 


(3) Some causes of human suffering. 


(4) Conclusion: Suffering can be of great 


spiritual value. It helps us to atone 


for our sins; it can obtain remission 
of temporal punishment; it can help 
foster various virtues in us. 


To relegate the suffering of Christ to 
merely the last few days of Holy Week 
would be contrary to the facts of Sa- 
cred Scripture. During His entire life 
on earth Christ suffered, whether from 
hunger and privations or the calumny, 
threats, and abuse of His enemies. 
These sufferings, however, were cli- 
maxed horribly in the way prophesied 
by our Blessed Lord in today’s Gospel: 
“For he will be delivered to the Gentiles, 
and will be mocked and spat upon; and 
after they have scourged him, they will 
put him to death. . .” (Luke 18, 32, 33). 
These are but a few of the things 
Christ had to endure during the bitter 
days of His passion. They would not 
permit Him food, or drink, or sleep; He 
was crowned with thorns and subjected 
to other indignities. He was made to 
varry His cross to the place of execu- 
tion. 
three hours, He died in the eruelest and 
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After hanging on the cross for 


most agonizing manner—by asphyxia- 
tion, as many scholars believe. 

We know that Christ endured His 
sufferings and death not for His sins, 
since He was sinless and without guilt, 
but for our sins and transgressions. He 
died that we might live. His sufferings 
were endured for the redemption of 
mankind. By His patience and resigna- 
tion in time of suffering and death, our 
Blessed Redeemer set the example for 
us. He wishes us, when we must endure 
suffering, hardship, and even death, to 
join Him in the Garden of Gethsemani 
on Holy Thursday evening and say to 
our Heavenly Father: “Not my will 
but thine be done” (Luke 22, 42). 


PROBLEM OF HUMAN SUFFERING 


It is not the easiest thing to answer 
such questions as ““Why does God per- 
mit suffering? Why does he send a par- 
Why should some 
Whiy are 


. . . 9 
there so many sick in our hospitals: 


ticular suffering? 
people suffer and others not? 


Why permit little innocent ones to sul- 
fer?” We cannot completely answer 
all of these questions, particularly sine 
some of the answers are mysteries, but 
we can give some causes for the exist- 


ence of these sufferings and we ¢al 
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CHRIST’S SUFFERING AND OURS 


good can come from 
them. 

Suffering of all kinds and death came 
into the world with the original sin of 
Adam. While our Blessed Lord, in re- 
deeming us, made it possible for us to 
be freed from sin and its eternal punish- 
ment, He did not free us from all the 


onsequences of Adam’s sin. As chil- 
iren of Adam we inherit original sin and 


its accompaniments: ignorance; suf- 
ering; death; concupiscence. 

Nor can we say that the good suffer 
and the bad do not. All men suffer, 
both the good and the bad, but some 
suffer and suffer 


There are times when the suffering is 


more others less. 
not immediately apparent; this may 
account for the opinion that the bad do 
not suffer. But they certainly have 
their share of suffering and, if not in this 
world, then in the next. 


SOME CAUSES OF 

HUMAN SUFFERING 

Suffering may be the natural conse- 
quence of sin itself or of one’s careless- 
less: a person caught stealing brings 
disgrace on himself and his family; one 
who is so extravagant as to waste and 
leplete his wealth can only blame him- 
elf for the poverty that may ensue; 
those who are intemperate in matters of 
drink, food, and sex can blame only 
themselves for any inconveniences, ill- 
less, or diseases they may have con- 
tracted. 
ured, or sick because of the carelessness 
of its mother cannot blame Almighty 
God for what was caused by his moth- 
e’snegligence. A person who is injured 
through the careless driving of his fel- 
Ww man cannot point the finger at Al- 
mighty God. 

Human suffering is quite often due 
lo the carelessness, inconsiderateness, 
thoughtlessness, and uncharitableness of 
They often take the 


A child born lame, or disfig- 


men themselves. 


things which God has so generously 
given them and have abused them in 
an ungrateful manner. When pain and 
suffering are the results of such ingrati- 
tude, people blame Almighty God; they 
refuse to take any _ responsibility. 
“Why does God send this?” or “How 
can God treat me so?” or “Why does 
God make me suffer?” An examination 
of conscience might well give them the 
answer, unpleasant though it may be. 

God sometimes permits or sends suf- 
fering as a punishment for sin in order 
that the sinner may repent of his trans- 
gressions and return to the God he has 
ignored and offended. Any priest who 
has charge of the sick knows that sick- 
ness and suffering has brought many a 
person back to God, to his knees in 
humble contrition for his sins, and with 
the firm purpose of leading a good life 
in the future. 


THE VALUE OF SUFFERING 


Suffering accepted patiently and with 
resignation to God’s holy will is of in- 
estimable worth toward the sanctifica- 
tion of our souls and the attainment of 
heaven. If applied as penance for our 
sins, suffering will obtain the remission 
of temporal punishment so that our suf- 
fering in Purgatory will be lessened. It 
is much better to suffer in this world 
than in the next. 

We can also offer our sufferings in 
atonement for our sins and the sins of 
others, and we can even help procure the 
conversion of others by suffering for 
them. 

Suffering can help foster various vir- 
tues in us. It can draw us from wordly 
things and turn us toward God and 
eternity. It can increase our humility 
and bring us to a realization of our need 
of God. Suffering increases kindness 
and charity toward others, since it can 
give us an understanding of and sym- 
pathy for others. 
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Bridge to Adulthood 


By RT. REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


T HE PERIOD of adolescence is the 
most important as well as the most diffi- 
eult of child life. Here the matur- 
ing child begins to develop all the 
marks of maturity, and the process is a 
perplexing one. It beings with the last 
stage of immaturity and gradually 
leads on, through a physiological and 
psychological transition, to maturity. 
During this period the boy and the girl 
complete their physical, mental, social, 
emotional, and moral preparation for 
adulthood. Gradually the boy and the 
girl exchange the characteristics of the 
child for those of the adult. The Latin 
verb adolescere, from which the term 
derives, means precisely “to grow to 
maturity.”’ 


ADOLESCENCE: 
RELATIVELY NEW STUDY 


We can assign no chronological mile- 
stones as the terms of the period, and we 
attempt to describe the limits of ado- 
lescence in terms of physical changes. 
Puberty, the earliest stage of physical 
development at which an individual be- 
comes functionally capable of parent- 
hood, is commonly assigned as the be- 
ginning of the period of adolescence; 
the cessation of growth is the end of the 
period. The age of the onset of puberty 
varies quite widely. In girls, pubes- 
cence occurs most frequently near the 
thirteenth birthday; boys commonly 
suffer this change a year or even two 
years later. The age of twenty usually 
sees the cessation of growth that marks 
the end of this period, though boys 
sometimes continue to grow for one or 


two years longer. Corresponding chro- 
nologically to the teen years, adoles- 
cence is frequently designated as the 
“teen age.” 

Psychologists have devoted them- 
selves to the study of adolescence only 
during the past fifty years. In that 
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short period a remarkable body of liter- 
ature dealing with the educational, 
social, and psychological problems of 
the adolescent, has been given to the 
world. It remains true, however, that 
the human race has always appreciated 
the importance of the period and its 
significance in the life of youth. The 
social customs of many nations mark 
with special ceremony the passing of 
the individual from childhood to matur- 
ity. Among the ancient Romans the 
boy of fourteen donned the toga virilis, 
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the toga of manhood. At the age of 
fourteen the page of the Middle Ages 
became a squire privileged to accom- 
pany a knight in tournament and in bat- 
tle. North American Indians and semi- 
civilized peoples of Africa and Aus- 
tralia surround the advent of adoles- 
cence with various ceremonies. The 
aura of reverence for adolescence con- 
veys to us that these peoples looked 
upon approaching maturity as marking 
the assumption of full manliness and 
womanliness. 

The savage or semicivilized peoples 
expected youth at this point to give evi- 
dence of considerable self-control and 
self-reliance. Parents and _ teachers 
have the same expectation today; they 
act wisely in teaching adolescent boys 
and girls to take upon themselves a 
measure of responsibility and to pre- 
pare themselves to meet in a truly 
Catholic spirit the innumerable prob- 
lems of daily living. Parents and 
teachers must be tactful in handling 
difficult situations that they may not 
lose the confidence of the adolescent 
boy and girl. The understanding guide 
of youth can work wonders. 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL GROWTH 


There is a marked increase in the 
rate of bodily growing during the early 
stages of the period. The awkwardness, 
the lack of poise, and the clumsiness 
that are commonly associated with the 
onset of adolescence seem to stem from 
the individual’s inability to co-ordinate 
and control muscular responses, chiefly 
because of his rapid and erratic growth. 
Other authorities attribute his general 
gracelessness to the emotional tensions 
of adolescence and the feeling of physi- 
cal inadequacy resulting from them. 
Secondary sex characteristics are now 
noted for the first time as well as 
changes in the size and function of 
every organ in the body. There is with 
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boys a marked change in the pitch and 
tonal quality of the voice. But the 
end of the period sees the physical 
equipment of the individual complete 
both in growth and in control. 

It is more difficult to determine accu- 
rately the mental growth and develop- 
ment. But psychologists agree that 
there is an expanding of the intellectual 
powers and an unfolding of the voli- 
tional capacity. This is evidenced by 
improvement in performance through- 
out the whole field of mental activity. 
The adolescent improves in perception, 
imagination, logical memory, attention, 
and particularly in the ability to grasp 
abstract ideas, to judge, to reason, and 
to formulate decisions. His imagina- 
tion is fertile and vivid, and is better 
controlled in its activity, unless he is 
one of the unfortunate individuals who 
indulge in unwholesome and excessive 
daydreaming. On the whole, the ado- 
lescent moves at a fast pace toward in- 
tellectual maturity. 

“This progress involves,” writes Dr. 
Kelly, “the ability to understand and to 
apply abstract ideas in his relations 
with his fellow human beings, the world 
about him, and God. It involves the 
ability to think in abstract and general 
terms; to comprehend meanings, 
usually resulting in growth of vocabu- 
lary; to express judgements and to be 
aware of values; to group ideas into 
logical and coherent systems. It is evi- 
denced in the learning process through 
the organization, arrangement, analysis, 


Thus 


during adolescence, youth can be ex 


and classification of knowledge. 


pected to exercise initiative in thinking 


and should be motivated to do so in al 
orderly and systematic fashion.’” 


Dr. Kelly goes on to tell us that the 


1 Educational Psychology, by William A 
Kelly, Ph.D. (Bruce Publishing Compaty 
Milwaukee; 1956). 
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BRIDGE TO ADULTHOOD 


unfolding of the volitional capacity of 
the adolescent strengthens his ability to 
control impulses and to inhibit desires 
through reason, to concentrate upon re- 
mote purposes and goals, and to rein- 
force higher but less urgent motives. 
This same capacity increases capability 
to direct and restrain thoughts, emo- 
tions, and actions by means of con- 
scious choice, and to carry decisions 
“As a result of this intel- 

volitional development 
there should result an improved capac- 
ity to understand principles and to di- 
The 


adolescent may be expected to attain 


into action. 
lectual and 


rect conduct according to them. 


the ability to distinguish adequately be- 


tween right and wrong, and also to 


achieve a high degree of self-control.” 
PERIOD OF UNCERTAINTY 


Allers* assures us that this period is 
essentially one of troubles and of prob- 
lems. Unrest and uncertainty are 
The adolescent’s 
relation to things and persons changes, 
but the root of the change is in the indi- 
vidual himself, in the consciousness he 
has of himself. 


characteristic of it. 


He is no longer a child, 
taking himself, his existence and his life 
for granted. His viewpoint has a 
new world to discover. At 


time his own environment changes con- 


the same 


tinuously; it is no longer the same to- 
day as it was yesterday, and he can no 
longer solve the problems it presents, or 
seems to present to the 
changing 


adolescent’s 
personality. Nobody can 
ever hope to understand the adole: ent 
mind, and even less to influence it some- 
what, unless he is fully aware of the 
fact that uncertainty is the very basic 
feature of this age. 

The adolescent does not know what 
is the matter with him. Not knowing 
"Character Education in Adolescence, bv 
Rudolf Allers, M.D., Ph.D. (Joseph F. Wag- 
her, Inc., New York). 


himself, he feels at a loss in the face of 
reality and its problems. His will to 
find something he can rely upon is 
thwarted by the elusiveness of his self. 
The constant change within himself 
complicates the problem. He is never 
sure that he will be tomorrow morning 
the same as he is this evening when he 
falls to sleep, nor does the adolescent’s 
view of things remain fixed. What was 
lovable to him today may be detested 
tomorrow. Things devoid of interest 
today may engage his total attention to- 
morrow. He is urged from within to 
rely on himself and to cease appealing 
to others in every difficulty. At the 
same time he finds it impossible to rely 
upon his ever-changing, ever-elusive, 
ever-mysterious self. 

Little wonder that psychologists de- 
scribe adolescence as the period of 
“storm and stress” in which strong emo- 
tions, particularly those of joy, love, 
fear, rage, jealousy, and ambition, surge 
up and conflict with one another. 
Many psychologists agree that the out- 
standing characteristic of adolescence 
is emotional development. There is no 
doubt that at adolescence the youth be- 
comes capable of emotional reactions 
differing in kind and in intensity from 
those of childhood, for the youth’s emo- 
tions are enlarged in quality and in 
range, but this development does not 
make adolescence a period of emotional 
instability turmoil 
and confusion. Emotions become fuller 
and richer, but they are not a source of 
turmoil and confusion. 


characterized by 


SEXUAL DEVELOPMENT 


The formation and solidification of 
the self is the very essence of the de- 
velopmental processes during adoles- 
The formation of the definite 
self is the central phenomenon and the 
problem of adolescence. All other fea- 
tures and factors that we observe dur- 


cence. 
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ing this period of development are but 
aspects of this one central process. It 
is important that we here emphasize 
this point because a common opinion 
still holds the awakening of sexuality to 
be the central fact in adolescence. 
Abandoned by many psychologists, this 
idea is still uppermost in the minds of 
most people, whether parents, teachers, 
or educators. Allers concedes that the 
arising of sexual desires plays a great 
role in adolescence, but he says posi- 
tively that the view which makes sexual 
development the very center of ado- 
lescence is mistaken. “The natural 
temptation to identify what is impres- 
sive with what is essential is one of the 
reasons why sexuality has been consid- 
ered to be the very basis of adolescent 
development.” 

It remains true that the unfolding of 
the sex functions also influences emo- 
tional development. Dr. Kelly outlines 
the proper attitude toward sex. “The 
boy and the girl,” he tells us, “develop 
a natural interest in each other, involv- 
ing a desire to be attractive to and to 
associate with persons of the opposite 
sex. Under wholesome conditions and 
supervision, association of the sexes 
with each other is a part of the normal 
development of youth from which both 
the boy and the girl profit. By the be- 
ginning of adolescence both boys and 
girls should have acquired a correct, 
dignified, and reverent attitude toward 
sex. While the sex element as an aspect 
of the emotional development of the 
adolescent has frequently been overem- 
phasized in psychological literature, 
nevertheless, this element does play a 
basic and vital role in the process of 
emotional adjustment during adoles- 
cent years, and this role should be rec- 
ognized.” 


A LONGING FOR INDEPENDENCE 


The adolescent mind has to face a 
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world strange and uncanny of which it 
knows little or nothing and in which it 
does not feel at home. Ignorant of his 
own forces and capacities, he is easily 
discouraged and may withdraw into the 
shell of his inner life. Fortunately, 
there is a definite attraction in the un- 
known, an attraction without which 
man would never have progressed. A 
little thought on the matter reveals that 
this attraction of the unknown lies at 
the base of all discoveries and inven- 
tions and all progress in science. Curi- 
osity is very much alive in the adoles- 
cent mind. Coupled with his fear of 
the unknown is a curiosity about it, but 
the basic quality of adolescent men- 
tality, as we have noted, is uncertainty. 
The interplay of attraction and repul- 
sion, of curiosity and fear, account for 
those oscillations between introversion 
and extraversion that are characteristic 
of the adolescent and make him appear 
fickle and unstable and unreliable. 

The dawning consciousness of self in 
the adolescent coupled with his very im- 
pressive awareness of being a person 
makes him feel that he ought to rely on 
himself, that he ought to be independ- 
ent in his decisions, that he ought to 
become fully responsible for his actions. 
From this conviction arises his longing 
for independence, his tendency for self- 
assertion, his unwillingness to listen to 
advice, and his repugnance for blind 
obedience. His infantile attitudes are 
no longer adequate to his new stage of 
development. 

Parents find it difficult to understand 
this development within their adoles- 
cent son or daughter. Their growing 
child is no longer the little helpless and 
implicitly trusting being he was but 4 
short while ago. They are shocked at 
the disappearance of the charming 
traits of childhood and find it. difficult 
to adjust to the new situation. They 
reproach their child for his growing ma- 
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BRIDGE TO ADULTHOOD 


turity and sometimes insist on treating 
him as if he were still a little child. 
They are loath to give up the peculiar 
joy they derive from the helplessness, 
the confidence, the charm of the playing 
They resent that 
the growing maturity of the adolescent 
difficult, 
loathsome, and tenderness repulsive. 


and gamboling child. 


makes confidence obedience 


TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


It is recommended to parents that 
they follow carefully the gradual, at 
first almost imperceptible, changes in 
their child, and adjust their attitude and 
their educational these 
changes. Above all, they should avoid 
behavior which undermines the original 
trusting love of the child. A manual on 
the general psychology of adolescence 
will be of help, though Father Raphael 
C. MeCarthy, S.J., Ph.D., the author of 
Training the Adolescent, dedicated his 


measures to 


volume to his mother of whom he says 
that she never read a book on psychol- 
ogy, but she studied human nature in 
her many children, and her knowledge 
guided them through their adolescence. 

The parent of an adolescent has a 
brilliant opportunity to study the mani- 
festations of adolescence in his own 
child. He will quickly realize the dif- 
ficulty an adolescent has in confiding in 
another. The adolescent 
neither knows what to confide, nor 


perplexed 


Whereupon to seek enlightenment, nor 
what really ails him. He lacks ability 
to express his vague idea of what his 
problem is. His new and different ex- 
periences are a puzzle to him and gen- 
erate a natural reluctance for disclosure. 
He easily develops an exaggerated 
secretiveness precisely because he feels 
that nobody is capable of understanding 
him. The fickleness that is characteris- 
lie of the adolescent makes it difficult to 
approach him, for he may be friendly, 
considerate, and accessible today, but 


hostile, gruff, and withdrawn tomorrow. 
His rapidly changing attitudes are but 
the product of his inner uncertainty. 
Though there is more worry and more 
unhappiness in adolescence than is gen- 
erally assumed, it is wrong to call this 
period one of unhappiness. There. are 
marked compensations in adolescence. 
To begin with, the future has a definite 
meaning for the adolescent mind. Pain- 
ful uneasiness of mind over impending 
or anticipated ills is rare. There may 
be anxiety at times, but this yields 
quickly to the proverbial optimism of 
youth. Soothing, indeed, is the pros- 
pect of becoming master of one’s own 
life; this is a partial answer to the 
youthful yearnings for independence. 
Added to this hopeful view of the fu- 
ture is, according to Allers, “the en- 
thralling feeling of novelty, the fascina- 
tion of the newly discovered self, the 
awakening awareness of one’s capaci- 
ties, the consciousness of a still increas- 
ing strength, the urge of bodily activity 
to give way to which becomes a source 
of definite pleasure, the knowledge that 
one is allowed or will be before long 
allowed things which were denied to the 
child and because of which one used to 
envy the older people.” All these fac- 
tors counterbalance in a measure the 
unpleasantness of uncertainty and the 
manifold troubles, inner and outer, in 
which adolescents become involved. 


CAUTIONS ON MORAL GUIDANCE 


There is no more important chapter 


in the psychology of adolescence than 


that of the moral training of youth. St. 
John Chrysostom wrote of this fifteen 
hundred years ago. “What could be 
more important,” he writes, “than to 
train the minds of childhood and to 
shape the habits of the young? In 
truth, far greater than any painter, far 
more excellent than any sculptor or any 
other artist, ranks in my esteem the 
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teacher who molds the character of 
youth.” Yet we must admit that the 
Catholic teacher finds the treatment of 
the moral formation of youth unsatis- 
factorily treated by the majority of 
those who deal with this feature of 
adolescent formation. Many secular 
writers approach the subject from a 
philosophical viewpoint that is not ac- 
ceptable to Catholics, or they have a 
false conception of the relationship be- 
tween morality and Their 
philosophy is that of materialism, and 
many of them are saturated with the 
theory of evolution. They reduce 
morality to some form of organization 
among physiological processes. The 
Catholic cannot accept this. His faith 
teaches him that morality involves more 
than physical reactions and cannot be 
explained in terms of material forces. 
To the Catholic there can be no moral- 
ity in conduct unless that conduct is 


religion. 


shaped by the powers of the soul. 

We find a growing conviction among 
educators that instruction is 
called for in the schools. Experience 
proves that education in school subjects 
for all the children insure 
morality. There is no longer any argu- 
ment among educators about the need 
of moral training. Many demand dis- 
tinet courses of moral instruction in the 
schools, but there is a lack of harmony 
regarding the subject matter and the 


moral 


does not 


best methods of imparting the instruc- 
tion. “It is obvious,” writes Father 
McCarthy, “that the method teaching 
will be greatly influenced by the mate- 
rial to be taught and that the material 
itself will depend on what morality is 
judged to be. On the basis of their con- 
ception of morality we might divide 


men into two classes: first, those who 
regard moral conduct as a purely phys. 
iological reaction; and second, those 
who believe that it involves the mental 
factors of reason and will.’* 

Let us add with Father McCarthy 
that for look on 
merely an animal, there can be no ques- 
tion of morality in the ordinary sense 
of the term. We must be satisfied here, 
within our present compass, to adduce 
the fine paragraph in which Father Me- 
Carthy summarizes the Catholic posi- 


those who man as 


“Tf people are to be moral, they 
That de- 
termination means that they have a 


tion: 
must first want to be moral. 


correct conception of the moral ideal; 
that they are convinced of its worth 
and that their wills have been strength- 
ened to struggle for its attainment. 
This has been the consistent teaching 
and practice of the Catholie Chureh, 
and those who are intrusted with the 
eare of Catholie youth should always 
keep that in mind. While profiting by 
all the genuine findings of modern psy- 
chology, they should not allow then- 
selves to be misled by false philosophi- 
cal theories or idle psychological specu- 
lations. Morality is not a thing of in- 
stinets or of conditioned reflexes. It} 
the result of intelligent and practical 
willing. The purpose of moral training 
is not to produce a generation that will 
react to particular situations, like 4 
group of well-practiced seals, but met 
and women who guide their lives 
according to principles and Christian 


motives,” 


> Training the Adolescent, bv R. C Me 
Carthy, S.J., Ph.D. (Bruce Publishing Con 
pany). 
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(uzsTions Answ ERED 


By CECIL L. PARRES, C.M., J.C.D. 


Editor of this department since June, 
1957, Father Parres is Professor of Canon 
Law and Moral Theology at Assumption 
Seminary, San Antonio, Texas. Prior to 
this, he taught at St. Mary’s Seminary, 
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Priest Acting As Subdeacon at 
Solemn Mass, Distributing 
Communion 


Question: In many churches Solemn 
Mass is celebrated on Christmas and 
Easter, with three priests, celebrant, 
deacon, and subdeacon, distributing 
Communion at the regular time. In 
some places I have observed that the 
priest acting as subdeacon distributes 
Communion in subdeacon’s vestment 
without adding the stole; in other places 
the priest acting as subdeacon simply 
places the stole around the neck in the 
customary manner and over the tunic. 
Also I have seen the priest acting as 
subdeacon remove the tunic and put 
on the stole more diaconorum. 

Would not the following be the more 
proper way? The priest acting as sub- 
deacon should remove in good time the 
tunic and maniple, loosen the ends of 
the cineture and put on the stole crossed 
in the middle and fastened with the 
eincture. After distribution of Com- 
munion, he could resume the vestments 
proper to the subdeacon’s office at Mass 
while the deacon is assisting the ecle- 
brant in replacing the ciboria in the 
tabernacle. 

SACERDOS SUBDIACONUS 

Answer: As far as I know, the 


tubries do not provide for the situation 


mentioned. Yet, the question is a prac- 
tical one at Christmas, Easter, and per- 
haps at other times as well. Having 
the priests who are acting as deacon 
and subdeacon on these occasions help 
with the distribution of Communion 
can mean the difference between twenty 
minutes or more and an hour or more 
for the distribution of Communion in 
large churehes. The ceremonies for 
Solemn Mass seem to take it for granted 
that the celebrant alone will distribute 
Communion, assisted by the deacon on 
his right holding the paten and the sub- 
deacon on his left. 

When necessity creates the situation 
calling for help in the distribution of 
Communion by the priests who are 
acting as deacon and subdeacon at 
Solemn Mass, I do not think we shall 
find a dissenting voice to say that the 
procedure is unlawful. 

The deacon presents no problem. 
Even though he is a priest, he can be 
considered to function rubriecally as a 
deacon in the distribution of Com- 
munion at Solemn Mass. 

The priest who is acting as subdeacon 
of the Mass should, I think it will be 
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MARCK 2 


Ash Wednesday 


Under 7—WNo Fast, Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 21—WNe Fast, Comp! Abstinence 
21 & under S9—Fast. Comp! Abstinence 
Over SNe Fast, Complete Abstinence 


MARCH 8 


Tuesday after Ist Sunday in Lent 
St john of Ged. Contessor 
Under 7—No Fast. Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Partial Abstinence 
Over 59—WNe Fast. Ne Abstinence 


Monday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
Under 7 We Fast. Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 21—Ne Fast, No Abstinence 
21 & ender 59—Fast (Partial Abstinence 
Over S9—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 


MARCH 19 


Saturday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
St. Jeseph. Spouse of the Blessed Virgin 
Confessor, Protector of the 
Universal Church 

Under 7—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 21—Ne Fast, No Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Partial Adstinence 
Over 59—Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 


MARCH 25 


Friday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
Annunciation ef the Blessed Virgin 
Under 7 Me Fast. No Abstinence 
7 & under 21 No Fast, Comp 
21 & under 59—Fast. Comp! Abstinence 
Over 59Ne Fast. Complete Abstinence 





Thursday after Ash Wednesday 
Under 7 Ne Fast, No Abstinence 
7 & under 21—No Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59-—Fast (Partial Abstinence 
Over 59—Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 


MARCH 9 
Ember Wednesday in Lent 
St. Frances of Rome, Widow 
Under 7—No Fast, No Abstinence 
7 & under 21 
2) & under 59—Fast (Part. & 
Over 59—Ne Fast (Part 





MARCH 15 
Tuesday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 


Under ?— Ne Fast, No Abstinen: 








MARCH 21 


Monday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 


St. Benedict, Abbot 
1—No Fast, Ne Abstinenc 
under 21_Ne Fast, Ne Ab 
21 & under S9—Fast (Partial Adstine 
Over 59—No Fast, No Abstinence 









MARCH 26 


Saturday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 


)_No Fast. No Abstinence 








MARCH 4 


Friday after Ash Wednesday 
St. Casimir, Confessor 
Under 7—Ne Fast, No Abstinence 
1 & under 21—Ne Fast. Comp! Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast. Comp! Abstinence 
Over 59-—No Fast. Complete Abstinence 


MARCH 10 


Thursday after Ist Sunday in Lent 
Forty Holy Martyrs 


der 7—No Fast, Ne Abstinence 





Over 59—No Fast. Ne Abstinence 


MARCH 16 
Wednesdy after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
der 7—Ne Fast, No Abstinence 
der 21—No Fast 
21 & under 59-Fast 
ver 59-No Fast Ne Abstinence 





MARCH 22 
Tuesday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 


St. Isidore, the Farmer, Contesse 





Over 59—Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 


MARCH 28 
Monday after 4th Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—No Fast, No Abstinence 

1_Ne Fast Ne Ab 
under 59—Fast (Partial Abstinen 
No Fast, No Abstinence 






Over 59 


MARCH 5 
Saturday after Ash Wednesday 
nder 7—No Fast, No Abstinence 

7 & under 21—No Fast. No 








2 jer 59 Fast (Partial Abstinence 
Over 59-—Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 


MARCH 11 


Ember Friday in Lent 





MARCH 17 


Thursday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
St Patrick, Bishop 





MARCH 23 


Wednesday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
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ver 59—No Fast, No Abstinence 


MARCH 29 
Tuesday after 4th Sunday in Lent 


der 7—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 


& under 59 





MARCH 7 
Monday after 1st Sunday in Lent 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Confesser 
Decter of the Church 


Under 7 Ne Fast. Ne Adstinence 





MARCH 12 
Ember Saturday in Lent 
St. Gregory. Pope 

Doctor of the Chu 





der 7—We Fast. Ne Ab: 
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Over 59—No Fast (Partial Abstinence 


MARCH 18 


Friday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
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MARCH 24 


Thursday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 


St. Gabriel, Archa 
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MARCH 30 


Wednesday after 4th Sunday in Lent 
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This is a small reproduction of one side of 


“The 1960 Catholic Calendar of Fast and Abstinence” 


described in detail on the facing page. 
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Please consult this calendar for just a moment 


SIZE, ETC. 

This calendar has been designed for your 
parishioners. Its size matters to them, as 
you know. The size of the actual calendar is 
ll inches wide and 14 inches deep. The 
paper stock is both firm and attractive. It 
may be easily and conveniently hung in the 


home. Color is used for emphasis. 


CONTENTS 


There are two sides of this calendar. 


1) At the very top of each side is the Gen- 
eral Information regarding Fast and Absti- 
nence for Lent, the Ember Days and the Vigils. 
O.F.M.Conv., 


compiled the calendar. He was scrupulous in 


Father Salvator Pantano, 
his efforts that it be both complete in content, 


yet unmistakably clear in language. 


2) The body of the calendar is the real 


beauty of the thing. 


There are 52 dates in this 1960 calendar. 
Every day of Lent is listed (Sundays ex-. 
cepted) as well as all succeeding Ember 


days and Vigils during 1960. 


All you have to do, Father, is remind your 
There 


is no excuse for error or forgetfulness. Why? 


parishioners to consult this calendar. 


Because all your parishioners have to do 
(during Lent, for example) is to consult to- 
day's date today and know what to do today 
precisely. Tomorrow they consult tomor- 
tow’s date, and so on. Nothing could be 
simpler—and that is a big favor for just 


about every parishioner anywhere. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC.., 


HOW TO OBTAIN THIS CALENDAR 


The next question is simply the matter of 
bringing this calendar into the homes of your 
parishioners. The prices are listed below, but 
may we please make this respectful sugges- 
tion? Various businessmen in your parish— 
the funeral director, for example—are happy 
to know of a Catholic item, preferably one 
that is as serviceable as possible to your 
parishioner, one that will call for constant 
reference—and, ideally, one which is differ- 
ent. THe 1960 CatHotic CALENDAR OF 
Fast AND ABSTINENCE more than meets the 
bill, Father. May we suggest, therefore, that 
you bring this advertisement to attention of 


such possible donors? 


DONOR CREDIT 


Whoever seeks to distribute this calendar 
among your parishioners will certainly want 
to know that sufficient space is allowed at the 
bottom of the calendar (both sides) for de- 
tails of the sponsorship (name, address, etc.). 
When placing orders, please have the sponsor 


or yourself let us know what is to be printed. 


PRICES 


15¢ each; $9.50 per hundred; $8.50 per 
hundred in lots of five hundred: $7.50 per 


per hundred in lots of one thousand. 


Imprinted with name of church or donor: 
$13.50 per hundred; $12.00 per hundred in 
lots of five hundred: $10.00 per hundred in 


lots of one thousand. 


53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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| Father: 


| Do you need growth facilities 

| ¥ 

| Is servicing a debt eating away 

operational funds? 

The Time is NOW 
Never 

was family income higher. 


We can aid you 
on a low cost basis. 


Now booking for 1960 


IVAN S. JUSTICE & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Fund Raising Counselors 
214 Washington Ave., Elyria, Ohio | 


Member: } 
Affiliated Fund Raising Council 





























The Famous 


ECONOMY UNIVERSAL 
CANDLE BURNER 


This Burner is unequalled in. . . 


APPEARANCE 
PERFORMANCE 
ECONOMY 
CLEANLINESS 


Sold by Church Goods Dealers, Candle 
Manufacturers and 


GEO. A. FRIEDRICHS 
ERIE, PA. 











MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


Were sold in 1958 by members of many organizations. 
They enable you to earn money for your treasury and 


make friends for your organization. 
Samples FREE 


SANGAMON MILLS 


Established 1915 Cohoes, N.Y. 
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admitted, put on a stole. I see no good 
reason, however, for putting it on more 
diaconorum,. I think he should be eon- 
sidered to drop his role of subdeacon 
in order to distribute Communion as 
priest. Perhaps the suggestion made 
by the correspondent is as good as any, 
One objection I should have to the sug- 
gestion is that, vested only in alb and 
stole, he will look out of place along. 
side the celebrant and deacon. I should 
see no serious objection to his putting 
on the stole over the tunic. This may 
be the better way to indicate that, al- 
though he is functioning as a subdeacon 
at Mass, he is functioning as a priest in 
the administration of Communion. Or, 
to put it another way, his role as priest 
in administering Communion is super- 
imposed on his role as subdeacon at 
Mass. From a practical point of view, 
this method will have its advantages, 
and a stole of the same color as the 
vestinents should not cause him to stand 
out too differently from the celebrant 
and the deacon. 


Making Stations in Reverse 


Question: An outdoor Way of the 
Cross has been canonically erected. It 
consists of fourteen wooden crosses 
Owing to the exigencies of space, the 
stations are erected on a steep incline. 
Some people who are either elderly o 
ill would like to begin at the cross 
numbered 14, recite there the prayers 
usually said at station number 1, and 
work backwards, treating station num- 
ber 13 as number 2, etc. The essence 
of the devotion seems to be preserved 
by those using this method. Is there 
any obstacle to gaining the indulgences’ 

A second question regards a practic 
in a parish church during the Easter 
season (and only then) which some 
people have of performing the Way 0 
the Cross as follows. They begin 2 
number 14, reciting there the prayets 
usually ree ited at station 14, then work 
backwards to number 1. Some say thal 
there is a tradition that Our Lady 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


visited the holy places in this order. 


Can you throw any light on this 
practice? 

SACERDOS 
Answer: Since the essence of the 
Way of the Cross is found in the 
fourteen wooden crosses canonically 
erected, I should see no obstacle to 


gaining the indulgences in the fact that 
one begins with the station numbered 
14 and ends at the one numbered 1. 


The conditions of meditation on the 
passion along with motion from one 
station to another are fulfilled. We 


and ill 
people of laziness in not wanting to 
make the uphill climb. I am sure the 
young and the strong will profit more 
spiritually from the uphill climb, and 
we should suspect them of laziness if 
they began at the top of the hill. 

I have no information concerning the 


could not accuse the elderly 


practice mentioned in the second ques- 
tion. The practice strikes me as being 
a little on the unusual side, to say the 
least, though I cannot think of any 
reason why the indulgences could not 
be gained. Any reader having any in- 
formation on this practice is weleome 
to share his knowledge with the rest of 
us. 


Faculties for Confessions 
During Sea Voyage 


Question: In order to hear confes- 
sions during a sea voyage, is one re- 
quired to apply for special faculties, or 
are the diocesan faculties that one al- 
ready has sufficient? 

Canon 883 requires lawfully received 
confessional jurisdiction, but does not 
specify that the jurisdiction must be 
granted for the sea voyage—‘dummodo 

. facultatem rite acceperint confes- 
siones audiendi .. .” May one validly 
conclude that the ordinary diocesan 
faculties are sufficient? 

VOYAGER 
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TEXTILES 


FURNISHINGS 
| 


Vv VESTMENTS 

Vv LITURGICAL FABRICS 
W DRAPERY FABRICS 
Vv BANDINGS 

v EMBLEMS 

W ECCLESIASTICAL 


ACCESSORIES 
| 
| 
WILLIAM F. GOEDECKE & SON 
366 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. C., N. Y. 


N 
HONORED 
NAME 

IN 


SINCE 
1889 











NEW COMFORT for YOU 
CONFESSIONAL CHAIRS 


A century of fine furniture making brings you this 
superbly | chair, the Confes- 
sion-Ease 








FABRIC 
COVERED 
$99% 


Overall height 35 ”"—back height 19”. e Hand-rubbed 
finish e Upholstered foam-rubber arm pads e Kiln-dried 
hardwood frame @ 1814” between arms—seat 20” 
deep @ Seat cushion top 2814” from floor e Swivels 
completely within 30” space e@ Stationary base, 
dome slides on legs.— Also available in: 


We I Bins s6ncecccaccaceses $125.00 
Elastic Naugahyde Vinyl................ $95.00 
Specify color desired 


O.B. Chicago, Ill. 


Clicage SEATING CO. 


914 S. WABASH CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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PARENTS, 

CHILDREN 

AND THE 
FACTS OF LIFE 


By Rev. Henry V. 
Sattler, C.SS.R. 


Sex education for Chris- 
tiam parents .... frank, 
practical, complete. 237 
pp. 75¢. 


“This work is by far the best on the subject produced to 
date .. clear, forceful, definitive..the last word in 
Christian sex education’’—Dr. Alphonse Clemens, Direc- 
tor Marriage Counseling Center, Catholic University. 
“For practicality, precision of detail, thoroughness of 
treatment combined with compactness of volume, we do 
not know the equal of this book in the sex education 
field’’—The Register, For parents and teachers. 








Write today for a complete list of parish reading materials 


One to 6 copies, 75¢; 7 to 13 copies, 67¢; 14 or more 
copies, 60¢. 








ATIONAL 
CATHOLIC 

READING 

DISTRIBUTORS 


Operated by 
THE 
PAULIST 
FATHERS 





180 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14, N.Y 
TELEPHONE WATKINS 4-3560 
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Answer: Canon 883, §1, states that 
all priests who are on a sea voyage can 
hear aboard ship the confessions of al] 
the faithful who are making the voy- 
age with them, even though the ship 
should pass through or even stop for a 
while at various places under the juris- 
diction of different ordinaries. The only 
provision is that the priest making the 
sea voyage must have duly obtained 
the faculty of hearing confessions either 
from his own ordinary, from the ordi- 
nary of the port of embarkation, or 
from the ordinary of any intervening 
port in the course of his journey. 

The above provision does not en- 
visage a special grant by one of the 
ordinaries mentioned of special facul- 
ties to hear confessions at sea. The 
jurisdiction for the confessions which 
will be heard according to canon 883 is 
granted by the law itself. A priest who 
has received the faculties for hearing 
confessions from one of the ordinaries 
mentioned fulfills the condition de- 
manded for the hearing of confessions 
aboard ship during a sea voyage. The 
first ordinary mentioned, that is, the 
priest’s own ordinary, is to be under- 
stood as referring to the ordinary of the 
place, not the religious ordinary of an 
exempt cleric, according to a response 
of the Code Commission, July 30, 1934. 

Paragraph 2 of canon 883 goes on to 
extend the faculty to the hearing of the 
confessions of the faithful who for any 
reason board the ship when it stops in 
the course of the voyage and of the 
faithful who seek to confess to the above 
priests when they go ashore for a short 
time. 

To sum up, it is the ordinary diocesan 
faculties from one of the ordinaries 
mentioned in the canon, and not a grant 
of special sea-voyage faculties by one 


TAA S. XXVI, p. 494; Canon Law Digest, 
II, p. 218. 
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Catholic Building and Maintenance 


in 
conjunction 


with 


the Institution Food and Supply Show 


will 


present 


~ Catholic 


first 


annual 


Institution and 


Parish 
Clinic 


devoted to the efficient operation of Catholic Institutions 


March 21, 22, 23, 24, 1960 


New York Trade Show Building, New York City 


For the first time, clinics, seminars and discussions will be conducted by 
top experts in the fields of food, building maintenance, operations 

and purchasing—each specifically directed to the needs and obligations 

of Catholic institutions and parishes exclusively. Topics such as: 


New Methods in Food Preparation 
Simplified Menu Planning 

Food Portion Control 

School Lunch Program 

Custodial Training 

New Maintenance Procedures 
Fire Safety 

Effective Management 

Fund Raising 

Personnel Relations 


Heating Equipment and Costs 
Purchasing 

Choosing an Architect 

Building from the Ground Up 

What to Expect from your Contractor 
Public Relations 

Tax Aspects of Non-Profit Organizations 
Parish Bookkeeping 

Pre-Engineered Construction 

and others 


will be discussed in full so that you, the present or future executive of 
a Catholic institution or parish will have a source of information and an 
opportunity to discuss specific problems of Catholic institutional operation. 


Remember the first Catholic 


Institution and Parish Clinic 


March 21, 22, 23, 24, 1960 
_ New York Trade Show Building, New York City 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


of the ordinaries to which canon 883 


refers. 


Convert Godparent’s 
Obligation to Godchild 


Question: A recent convert asks 
about his obligations to a child for 
whom he was godfather in a non- 
Catholic baptism prior to his conver- 
sion. Should we hold that his act of 
sponsorship while he was a _ non- 
Catholic imposes on him the obligation 
of working for the conversion of the 
child for whom he was godfather? 

DUBITANS 

Answer: One requisite for valid 
sponsorship is that the sponsor be bap- 
tized. 
validity of the baptism of the person 


Supposing a doubt about the 


in question prior to his reception into 
the Church, his sponsorship would be 
doubtfully valid on that score. It was 
certainly invalid because of a second 
requisite, namely, that the sponsor 
must not belong to a heretical or schis- 
matical sect.2 The duties of the sponsor 
mentioned in canon 769 are consequent 
only upon a valid sponsorship. The 
conclusion is, then, that the non-Catho- 
lie sponsor at a non-Catholic baptism 
would not contract a spiritual relation- 
ship with the person baptized and would 
not be bound by 796, even after his con- 
version to the Catholie Church. 
tecently I noticed a private reply of 
the Holy Office, reported in the Jurist 
(XIX, July, 1959, p. 391), to the effect 
that a marriage contracted between two 
non-Catholies, one of whom had been 
sponsor for the other in a non-Catholic 
baptism, could not be declared invalid 
on the ground of spiritual relationship. 
While we cannot derive an obligation 
for the convert from canon 796 to work 


for the conversion of the person for 


whom he was godfather in a non-Catho- 
lie ceremony, he should remain in con- 


2 Cf. Canon 765, 1°, 2°. 
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tact with his godchild and may be able 
to be an influence in his life which wil] 
help to his conversion. 


Rewrite on Cord Rosaries 


Question: Could something more be 
said about cord or string rosaries? You 
seemed to think that they could not be 
blessed and indulgenced because they 
were not sufficiently strong and could 
be easily broken or worn out. The en- 
closed quotation from De Angelis, De 
Indulgentiis (2 ed), n. 225, indicates 
that rosaries made from knotted cord 
have sufficient solidity so that they 
ean be blessed and indulgenced. 

INTERESTED 


Answer: I am more than happy to do 
a rewrite on the matter, especially since 
a private response has come to my at- 
tention recently. 

The full text of the quotation of De 
Angelis is: 


Quaeritur: An benedici possint ac 
indulgentiis ditari coronae, quae con- 
fectae sint ex corda cum calculis 
ligneis aut calculis ex materia 
quadam_ synthetica quae _ anglice 
“plastic” appellantur, vel coronae ex 
pura corda cum nodulis, quibus cor- 
onis uti solent christifideles prae- 
sertim in regionibus tropicis et mis- 
sionum., 

fesp: Affirmitave: prout enim 
iam diximus (n. 224), ad haec pre- 
tatis objecta benedicenda indulgen- 
tiisque ditanda necessario requiritur 
ut sint confecta ex materia solida, 
quae scilicet facile confringr vel con- 
sumi non possit. Quam soliditatem 
nemo est qui non reperiat in Ws 
coronis ex corda confectis, quae, 
omnes fere, solidiores sint quam 
plurimae ex consuetis coronis bene- 
dictis ac indulgentiis ditatis.” 


The above quotation is not a private 


response, but it is the opinion of a very 


*Seraphinus De Angelis, De Indulgentus, 
ed 2 (Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 1950), 2 
9 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


authoritative author on the subject of 
indulgences. 

A private response given in May, 
1949, has been brought to my attention 
by another interested reader. The sub- 
stance of the response given in full in 
the footnote is that rosaries made of 
string can be blessed and indulgenced 
provided the essential conditions for 
rosaries in general is verified, namely, 
that they be made of solid material 
which cannot be easily broken or worn 
out.* 


A Navy chaplain assures me that he’ 


has tested cord rosaries throughout the 
world and has found them sufficiently 
strong. So it seems to me that the 
matter becomes a question of fact, to be 
determined according to the durability 
of the cord or string rosary in use. The 
material, string or cord, cannot be said 
to be in itself unsuitable for the bless- 
ing and indulgences of rosaries, but 
rather as suitable as many other mate- 
rials in use. 


Lesson in Missa Cantata; 
Read or Sung by Celebrant? 


Question: In a Missa cantata should 
the lesson be sung or may it be recited 
in an audible voice as in a Missa lecta. 

MISSIONARIUS 


*Pr. N. 2287/48. La Segreteria di Stato 
della Santita Vostra he chiesto se possano 
essere benedette ed indulge niziate le corone 
dt spago. 

La nostra Segnature si e pronunziata in 
sense affermative, dato che per tali corone se 
vertfica la condizione essentiale richiesta per 
le corone in genere, che siano cioe 

“confectae ex materia solida, quae silicet 
facile confringt vel comsumi non possit.” 

St prega la Santita Vostra de voler sig- 
mjicare se ha nulla contrario che si risponde 
m tale senso alla Segretaria di Stato. 

Ex audientia Ssmi diet 16 maii 1949. 

Ssmus dignatus est re sponde re: AFFIRMA- 


: N. Card, Canali 
Poenitentiarius major 

Risposta alla Segreteria di Stato, 24 mag- 
gro 1949. 
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New Porsinalized 
BAPTISMAL CANDLES 


WiB 


Ideal as pastoral 
gift or may be 
made available for 
appropriate offer- 
ing. Handy dis- 
penser provided. 


INDIVIDUALLY PACKED 


Space on carton for names of the baptized, the 
priest, god-parents, date and place. 
Made of 100% pure beeswax. Packed 24 boxes 


to case. 
— Price per case ..................- $11.28 


or our representative 


Sey ind Wneegical 


Quality 
CANDLES and ACCESSORIES 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., INC. 
Established 1855 Syracuse, N. Y. 


7 ~, 
‘4 ) See your Church Goods Dealer 





— 








PALM 


for PALM SUNDAY—ORDER EARLY 
PALM SUNDAY, APRIL 10th 


We Guarantee Satisfaction 
12 Heads for $ 4.00 
25 ” $ 


50 “ * $12.50 
= * ~ $16.00 
100 ” ” $20.00 
200 “ " $36.00 
300 ” ” $51.00 
500 ” ) 


“ 
@ 
- 
t=] 
°o 


Prices on Larger Quantities on Request 
F. O. B. PHILADELPHIA 
All Good Lengths 


THE NEISSEN COMPANY 
Established in 1895 
We Are Pioneers in the handling of Palm 
826 N. 29th Street Phila. 30, Pa. 
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Answer: In the absence of a lector 
(to be understood in the sense of a 
tonsured cleric) who will sing the 
Epistle, the celebrant may either read 
the epistle or chant it.® 


~ 8 CF. J. O’Connell, The Celebration of Mass 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1956), p. 
666. 
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CHRISTIAN 
CHILD 
STORIES 


Delightful books, color- 
fully illustrated, designed 
to entertain and inform 
youngsters frqm 3 to 9 
years old. Each only 50¢. 








When Jesus Came Poor Little Rich Man 

The Little Tree Ludi, the Little St. Bernard 

The Little Alphabet Jesus Shows Me the Way 

What Will | Be? The Little Swiss Guard 

God is Everywhere Father Brennan’s Tip-Top Tales 
Before Jesus Came Ben and the Green Corduroy Angel 
Above the Blue My Little Book of Thanks 
Sunday Best The Bong Bong Princess 

My Mary Book My Little Counting Book 

Jesus Tells Me My Little Book of Feasts 

A Child’s Day Little Joseph, Son of David 


Write today for a complete list of parish reading materials. 


One to 9 copies, 50¢; 10 to 19 copies, 45¢; 20 or more 
copies, 40¢. 








NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC 

READING 

DiIsTRIBVUTORS 





Operated by 
THE 
PAULIST 
FATHERS 








180 VARICK ST.. NEW YORK 14, N.Y 
TELEPHONE 


WATKINS 4-3560 
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Kneel or Sit after Communion 


Question: Is it not more conducive 
to piety and consistency that people 
who have received Holy Communion 
remain kneeling until the end of Mass, 
instead of merely sitting down at the 
second purification of the chalice. | 
have found two places where children 
were told to “act as others who did not 
receive Communion, i.e., to sit when the 
others sit.” To me it looks like fol- 
lowing a false principle: men are made 
for rules, not rules for men. Can you 
enlighten me? I have been working 
hard to ge better devotion after the 
reception of Holy Communion. Why 
relax (unless one has a sore knee)? 

PUZZLED ASSISTANT 

Answer: We shall get practically no- 
where trying to give an answer to the 
above questions. The expression of a 
private opinion or preference would not 
settle the issue. 

The General Rubrics of the Missal 
give only one direction for those assist- 
ing at a low Mass. “Those present at 
private Masses always kneel, even at 
Pascal time, except when the gospel is 
read.” There is a rather general prac- 
tice in this country for the congrega- 
tion to sit from the Offertory prayer to 
the end of the Preface. Just how gen- 
eral is the practice of sitting from 
the ablutions through the communion 
prayer may be difficult to determine. 

I think it is correct to say that kneel- 
ing after the reception of Communion 
is more conducive to devotion than 
sitting. However, conformity to the 
general practice of the people has its 
merits, too. Again if those who did not 
receive Communion sit and those who 
received Communion kneel, I would not 
see any reason for being too upset about 
the lack of uniformity. 
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Priory Press’ 
“The Christian Life” 


THE CurRIsTIAN Lire (College Texts in 
Theology). By Francis L. B. Cun- 
ningham, O.P., S.T.D. (Dubuque: 
The Priory Press, 1959), pp. xxvii + 
824. $5.95. 

This volume completes the set of 
theology textbooks for college students 
by the Dominican Fathers of the 
St. Albert the Great Province. To- 
gether with the volumes already pub- 
lished, God and His Creatures and 
Christ and His Sacraments, this text 
on moral theology provides the college 
teacher of Sacred Doctrine with a com- 
plete course in theology following the 
order of St. Thomas’ Summa Theologica. 
Though the present work is quite long 
and covers a vast amount of material, 
the editor wisely decided to include all 
the moral doctrine in one book. This 
makes moral theology a one-course 
subject (certainly a practical considera- 
tion for college teaching), and, at the 
same time, it leaves one year of the 
curriculum open for treating special 
topics. To supply this latter need, the 
editor has already provided a text for 
a marriage course; texts on other sub- 
jects are forthcoming. 

The work follows closely the tradi- 
tional order of the Second Part of the 
Summa Theologica. It groups large 
sections of material from this work 
under separate chapters on the destiny 
of man, human acts, passions, habits 
and virtues, sin, law, grace, each one 
of the theological virtues, and, finally, 
the states of life and Christian perfec- 


tion. Since there is always the danger 
in such complex material that the stu- 
dent will become lost, the authors have 
thoughtfully incorporated into each 
chapter some practical devices such as 
a schema of the material to be con- 
sidered, a brief, clear “Summary and 
Conclusion,” and a discussion (rather 
than just a listing) of further reading 
from the Summa itself and from current 
books and articles. All this material is 
presented in a plain, simple style, free 
from excessive technical terminology, 
and well suited to the purpose of ex- 
plaining theological material as clearly 
as possible. Though modeled on the 
Summa, the work is not a mere English 
rendition of it. The thought of 
St. Thomas has been given an up-to- 
date presentation with examples and 
applications for  twentieth-century 
students. 

Though the topies that are treated 
are the customary ones for a book of 
this kind, this is not just another col- 
lege religion textbook. A moral-theol- 
ogy text that devotes the greater part of 
the space and emphasis to the study of 
the virtues, that treats at length other 
virtues besides justice, that does not 
even mention the moral “systems,” that 
consider the study of grace necessary to 
the understanding of Christian virtue 
is quite different from the familiar 
Latin manuals of moral theology. The 
real significance and value of the text, 
though, is that it attempts to set forth 
the thought of St. Thomas and not just 
to follow the plan of the Summa. 

The editor remarks in the introduc- 
tion that although the Second Part was 
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a, Buyows Guide 


FOR CATHOLIC EXECUTIVES 


f, he firms listed on these pages are current advertisers in CaTHOLic 


BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE 


and the HoMILetTICc 


AND PASTORAL 


REVIEW. 


They have evidenced definite interest in serving the Catholic institutional 


market in order that you, 
your institution at peak economy and efficiency. 


as executives, 


may build, furnish, 


have recognized the vastness and complexity of the executive responsibilities 


which priests and religious men and women have today. 


that we respectfully commend their products and services to your consideration 


when you are faced with building, renovating or maintenance problems. 


Altar Breads 
CAVANAGH & SONS HPR 
Smithfield, R. | 


Altar Monstrance 
NEW YORK CHURCH SUPPLY HPR 
New York, N. Y 


Bird Repellant 
NATIONAL BIRD CONTROL LAB. CBM 
Skokie, III. 


Bulletin Boards 
— BULLETIN BOARD 


, HPR 
New York, N. Y. 
Buses, School 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION— 
DODGE BUS DIVISION CBM 
Detroit, Mich. 
Candles, Liturgical 
A. GROSS CANDLE CO. HPR 
Baltimore, Md. 
New York, N. Y. 
MUENCH-KREUZER CANDLE 
CO. CBM, HPR 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
WILL & BAUMER CANDLE 
CO CBM, HPR 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Candle Burners and 
Accessories 
CHAR-LITE MFG. CO HPR 
GEO. A. FRIEDRICH’S HPR 
Erie, Pa. 
SUDBURY BRASS GOODS CO HPR 
WILL & BAUMER CANDLE Co. HPR 


Syracuse, N. Y 


Cards, Mass and Prayer 
TICHNOR BROS HPR 
Boston, Mass. 


Carillons 
SCHULMERICH CARILLONS 
Sellersville, Pa. 
|. T. VERDIN CO CBM 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


CBM, HPR 


Ceilings, Acoustical 
ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY CBM 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Ceramic Tile 


AMERICAN OLEAN TILE CO CBM 
Lansdale, Pa 
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Church Seating 
SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 
Hickory, N. C 


Clock & Program 

Systems 

MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 

REGULATOR CO. 

Minneapolis, Minn 

STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO 
Springfield, Mass 

— ELECTRIC TIME 


Thomaston, Conn 


Collators, Office 
THOMAS COLLATORS, INC 
New York, N. Y. 


Confessional Hearing 
Aids 
MICROSOUND 

Berkeley, Calif 


Cushions, Kneeling 
BEN J. SMITH MFG. & SUPPLY 
co 


St. Louis, Mo 


Dishwashers 
UNIVERSAL DISHWASHING 
MACHINERY CO 
Nutley 10, N. J 


Doors, Institutional 
BOURNE MANUFACTURING CO 
Detroit 7, Mich. 


Drapery Fabrics 
NATIONAL PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
Odenton, Md. 


Film Slides 
ARGO SLIDES 
New York, N. Y. 


Filmstrips 
M. A. CUNNINGHAM CO. 
Chicago, III. 


Fire Alarm Systems 
STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO 
Springfield, Mass. 
MINNEAPOLIS HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


CBM, 


CBM 


CBM 
CBM 


CBM 


CBM 


HPR 


HPR 


CBM 


CBM 


CBM 


HPR 


CBM 


CBM 


CBM 


Floor Care 


maintain and operate 
It is to their credit that they 


It is for this reason 


GENERAL 9 ale INC CBM 
Bronx 66, N. 

HILLYARD CHEMICAL co CBM 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Flooring Hardwood 

JENNISON-WRIGHT CORP. CBM 
Toledo 7, Ohio 

Food Institutional 

COLDWATER SEAFOOD CO CBM 
New York 17, N. Y. 

JOHN SEXTON & CO. CBM 
Chicago, Ill. 

Food Service 

Equipment 

BLOOMFIELD INDUSTRIES, INC. CBM 
Chicago 32, ll. 

CRETORS CORP. CBM 
Nashville, Tenn 

DUKE MANUFACTURING CO CBM 
St. Louis 6, Mo. 

EDWARD DON & COMPANY CBM 
Chicago 16, Ill. 

MJM MANUFACTURING CO CBM 
Culver City, Calif 

REYNOLDS ELECTRIC COMPANY CBM 
River Grove, III. 

SANITARY SCALE COMPANY CBM 
Belvidere, III. 

STAHL, HARLOW C., CO CBM 
Detroit 7, Mich 

TRIUMPH MANUFACTURING CO. CBM 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio 

UNITED MANUFACTURERS CBM 
Nutley, N. J. 

Fund Raising 

COMMUNITY COUNSELLING a 

SERVICE, INC. fi, HPR 
New York, N. Y. 

THOMAS R. FINN & ASSOC. CBM, HPR 
Kansas City, Mo s 

FOLEY ee gal tae INC HPR 
Rochester, N. 

IVAN S. JUSTICE & YASSOCIATES < 

INC. HPR 
Elyria, Ohio ; 

LAWSON ASSOCIATES, INC HPR 
Rockville Centre, N. Y _ 

THOMAS E. 0’ onER & CO HPR 
Oceanside, N. 

Furnishings, ieee . 


CHURCH ARTS COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 





son 


CBM 
CBM 


CBM 





DAPRATO STUDIOS CBM 
Chicago, III. 
GUILD HALL STUDIOS HPR 


Paramus, N. 

WILLIAM DOIG & SON 
New York, N. Y. 

GRECO MFG. CO. HPR 
Chicago, ‘III 

RAMBUSCH DECORATING 

COMPANY HPR 
New York, N. Y. 

CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS HPR 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Furnishings, Personnel 

D. B. HANSEN & SONS HPR 
Chicago, III. 

PARSONS & PARSONS HPR 
Cleveland, Ohio 

ROGERS PEET CO. HPR 
New York, N. Y. 

R. J. TOOMEY CO. HPR 


Furniture, Church 
CHICAGO a COMPANY HPR 
Chicag 0, 
MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE 
HPR 


" Waukesha, Wis. 
Furniture, Institutional 


AMERICAN CHAIR COMPANY CBM 
Sheboygan, Wis 


AMERICAN DESK MFG. CO. CBM 
Temple, Tex 

AMERICAN SEATING CO CBM 
Grand Rapids, Mich 

ARLINGTON SEATING CO CBM 


Arlington Heights, III 

CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO CBM 
Chicago 44, Ill. 

HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD CBM 
Menominee, Mich 

HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, 


INC. CBM 
New York 16, N. Y. 
RWIN SEATING CO CBM 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
KREUGER METAL PRODUCTS CBM 
Green Bay, Wis 
= FOLDING SALES 
CORP CBM 
Roselle, Wh. 
MONROE COMPANY, INC CBM, HPR 
Colfax, lowa 
SHELBY WILLIAMS MFG. CO CBM 
Chicago 8, Ill. 
SHWAYDER BROTHERS, INC CBM 
Detroit 29, Mich 
VIRCO MANUFACTURING CO CBM 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Gymstands 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC CBM 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Hand Drying Machine 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY 
co. CBM 
North Chicago, III 
Heating Equipment 
DUNHAM-BUSH_ INC CBM 
West Hartford, Conn 


Heating Fuel 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION CBM 
Chicago 14, III 

Hotels 

HOTEL GRAMERCY _— CBM 
New York , N 


Incense 
G. BOZYK MFG. CO. HPR 
New York, N. Y. 


Incense Burner 
CHAR-LITE MANUFACTURING 
CO. HPR 


Incinerators 

THE ALSTO CO. CBM 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 

J. W. FISKE ARCHITECTURAL 

METALS. INC. HPR 
Paterson, N. J. 


snedtteonel Supplies 


C. B. CBM 
Went parE Conn. 

MAJESTIC WAX COMPANY CBM 
Denver 2, Colo. 

NYHAN, VINCE B., CO., CBM 
Chicago, III. 

SANGAMON MILLS HPR 
Cohoes, N. Y. 

SIMONIZ COMPANY CBM 
Chicago, III. 

Investment 


S. V. D. CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES HPR 
Chicago, ill. 


Lamps, Lighting Fixtures 

M. G. WHEELER CO., INC. CBM 
Greenwich, Conn. 

DAY-BRITE LIGHTING CO. CBM 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Matting, Floor 

WEARPROOF MANUFACTURING 

Co. CBM 
Chicago, III. 


Milk Dispensers 
NORRIS DISPENSERS, INC. CBM 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Organs, Electronic 

CONN ORGAN CORPORATION HPR 
Elkhart, Ind. 

HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY  HPR 
Chicago, Ill. 


Organs, Pipe 


FOUSER PIPE ORGAN HPR 
Birmingham, Mich. 
M. P. MOLLER, INC. HPR 


Hagerstown, Md. 


Parish Reading Rack 

Service 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC READING 

DISTRIBUTORS HPR 
New York, N. Y. 


Placques, Devotional 
GRECO MANUFACTURING CO. HPR 
Chicago, III. 


Placques, Donor, Etc. 

INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET 

COMPANY CBM 
New York, N. Y. 

ZAX CORPORATION CBM 
Nashua, N. H. 


Projectors, Filmstrip, 


Motion Picture 
GRAFLEX, INC. CBM 
Rochester, N. Y 


The Homiletic and Pastoral Review 


and Catholic Building and Maintenance 


Publishers 

CATHOLIC DIGEST HPR 
St. Paul, Minn. 

COMET PRESS BOOKS HPR 
New York, N. Y. 

HAWTHORN BCOKS 
New York, N. Y. 

HERDER OF ST. LOUIS HPR 
St. Louis, Mo. 

THE NEWMAN vo HPR 
Westminster 

— A. PFLAUM. PUBLISHER, 


HPR 
” Day ton, Ohio 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. HPR 
New York, N. Y. 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA CBM 
Chicago, III. 


Recordings, Disc 
RUSSELL RECORDS . CBM 
Ventura, Calif. 


Roof Decks 
FLINKOTE COMPANY, 
INSULROCK DIVISION CBM 


Scoreboards 
NADEN INDUSTRIES CBM 
Webster City, lowa 


Tape Recorders 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO. CBM 
Racine, Wis. 


Teaching Aids 
MAJESTIC WAX COMPANY CBM 
Denver, Colo. 


Valves, Flush 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY CBM 
Chicago, III. 


Vegetable Peelers 

MJM MFG. CO. CBM 
Culver City, Calif. 

UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIES CBM 
Somerville, Mass. 


Vessels, Sacred 

(HPR lists monthly those firms with 
Episcopal authorization to handle 
sacred vessels and repair them.) 


Vestments, Liturgical 
WILLIAM F. GOEDECKE AND SON’ HPR 
New York, N. Y 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS HPR 
Chicago, III. 

R. J. TOOMEY HPR 

Vacuum System, 

Central 

SPENCER TURBINE, INC CBM 


Hartford 6, Conn. 


Wardrobes & 


Accessories 
A. R. NELSON CO, INC. CBM 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Waste Receptacles 

BENNETT aren tenane CO. CBM 
Alden, N. 

:.. & CAWSON’ co. CBM 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Windows, Church 
CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS HPR 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


are publications of Joseph F . Wagner, [ne. 


53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y 
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one of St. Thomas’ “strikingly original 
and perennially significant” contribu- 
tions to theology, it has been “little 
appreciated by later theologians.” It 
is sometimes alleged that the reason 
modern moralists do not follow St. 
Thomas is that his work does not treat 
easuistry. This later development. js 
now considered to be an indispensable 
part of moral theology. Actually, the 
difference between the thought of the 
Summa and a modern manual goes far 
deeper than this: it is found in the very 
concept of morality and moral science. 
For St. Thomas the moral part of 
theology is a study of human action 
viewed consistently from end, the good. 
Moral action and human action are not 
different; in fact, morality is just what 
is distinctive about the actions men 
perform, i.e., reason directs these actions 
to the human good. Thus, it is natural 
for St. Thomas to analyze human action 
as it springs from its intrinsic principles 
within man, develops in the virtues and 
reaches its consummate perfection in 
full charity and final union with God, 
the Supreme Good. Modern casuistry, 
on the other hand, considers moral sci- 
ence to be an analysis and elaboration 
of moral obligation arising from the 
“eternal norm,” i.e., eternal law (some- 
times conceived of as a kind of positive 
law), and applied by the “internal 
norm” of conscience. This approach 
accounts for the strong emphasis which 
casuistry places on law, the elimination 
of the virtue of prudence as the regula- 
tor of moral acts, and the substitution 
of moral systems and “reflex principles.” 

Here is a text which sets out to re- 
verse the trend that makes morality 
consist in the minimal observance of 
obligations. It lays stress instead on 
the study of morality as human action 
perfected in virtue—a refreshing return 
to the thought of St. Thomas on moral 
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science. Given a teacher who appre- 
ciates what it tries to do, this textbook 
should prove a definite contribution to 
the intellectual formation of Catholic 
college students. 

In future editions the excellent direc- 
tion given by the introduction and 
generally carried out in the text might 
be emphasized even more. For ex- 
ample, the section on the relation of 
eternal law and human reason needs 
some further explanation. Likewise, 
the role of prudence in moral life might 
be further developed and clarified, lest 
the impression be given that prudence 
is a practical virtue simply because it 
treats practical affairs. Further, the 
matter on practical applications of reli- 
gious co-operation (under the virtue of 
faith) should either be revised or 
omitted entirely. In these matters it 
hardly seems consistent to teach moral 
science to lay students and to cite the 
need for prudence, and then, by way of 
solution, revert to a series of do’s and 
don’ts in catechetical fashion. While 
it would be unreasonable to ask that 
complex questions, such as the morality 
of war and rebellion, the relations of 
Church and State, be solved within the 
limited scope of a textbook, perhaps 
greater stress could be placed on the 
very complexity of such problems in 
the modern situation. This would elim- 
inate any impression of solving modern 
problems in outdated terms or giving 
pat answers to extremely difficult ques- 
tions. But these are minor flaws in an 
otherwise fine book. 

Davin A. DILLON 


Neglected Latin America 


Look Sournwarp, Uncie. By Edward 
Tomlinson (Devin-Adair, New York, 
1959), 369 pp. $6.00. 


Love of Country and love of neighbor 


prompted this wise and sympathetic 
book. Two of the truest facts to be 
found in it should prompt every lover 
of his own United States and everyone 
who tries to love his neighbor as him- 
self to equip himself with the informa- 
tion presented here without rancor or 
contention: “the Americas need each 
other” and “the fellows down there [in 
the State Department] don’t seem to be 
giving as much attention to these coun- 
tries” as warranted by mere enlightened 
self-interest. This reviewer, judging by 
eventuations in recent history, would 
ask, “When did the State Department 
act fully in the interest of the Americas 
and not fairly in the interest of the 
Soviet?” 

Tomlinson praises the practice of 
placing labor advisors in our foreign’ 
embassies. However, he points to the 
fact that these people have favored 
ORIT (initials for the Spanish title of 
the Latin American trade union amal- 
gam which is affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions—ICFTU). The ICFTU is al- 
ways socialist in tendency, offshore. 
The effect of State Department policy 
has eventuated in a fabian socialist-lib- 
eral atmosphere. Indeed ORIT has tol- 
erated Communist leadership—as Fa- 
bian-led Trade Unions do in England— 
in far too many .important agencies. 
Although the data underlie Tomlinson’s 
text, he does not spell out how Com- 
munists skillfully wse reaction, and 
Catholics, and the potential socialist in- 
terregnum: the “strong man” becomes 
a tyrant in his effort to “contain” Com- 
munists and to keep order where they 
create turmoil or nihilist impossibilism; 
churchmen, dreading to be thought il- 
liberal, then lean toward welfarism, an 
aspect of counter-dictatorship. Per- 
haps, as in Argentina, Guatemala, Ven- 
ezuela, and Cuba, Communists infiltrate 
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the government and, at the point where 
the CP wishes to “dish” the strong 
man’s government, they contrive to in- 
volve the government in an attack on 
the Church. Tomlinson is writing for 
a large readership incapable of grasping 
this story; as a result, his thesis is 
mainly economic and cultural. 

There is ample evidence that provi- 
sion has been made by the United States 
to supply to the southern hemisphere 
funds, credits, and loans at almost every 
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level of risk, for almost every kind of 
enterprise—far too much as mere money 
and credit, perhaps; the worldwide af- 
finity of big international business, big 
international 
government trend in 
Latin America as in under-developed 
countries toward State Capitalism and 
Welfarism. Critics of the United States’ 
Immigration and Nationality Act (Pub- 
lie Law 414, 1952) might pause to con- 
that 
merely legal residence in the United 





big international 
accelerates the 


labor, 


slaer whereas a person having 
States may conduct any suitable busi- 
ness under full protection of the laws of 
the land, in Latin America the business- 
man “must first go to the government 
no new business can be launched 
without the personal permission of high 
government officials . . . [or else] go 
into partnership with the state. 
In some countries the laws require the 
foreigner to employ nationals to direct 
as well as operate his business, and the 
major or controlling stock must be held 
by nationals. About the only 
thing left to the investors is to put up 
the money.” In several sections of the 
book Tomlinson shows that Socialist ex- 
periments have been failures. One of 
these is Uruguay where, to go into any 
of the government-directed businesses, 
the immigrant must give up his citizen- 
The United 
States has “put up the money” for 


ship in his native country. 


“Government domination of steelmak- 
ing in Latin America [which] may very 
well turn out to be a costly experiment, 
as it did in England under the Labor 
[Socialist] regime.” 

Latin America discloses to historians 
His- 


torians try without suecess to discover 


the mystery of a ruined Church. 


the forces operating behind the events 
that they move on the chessboard 0! 
whether 


methodology. Jacobinisin, 


found in one Masonie lodge or another, 
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and Liberalism, whether found in the 
disciples of Comte or Rousseau (Prog- 
ress or Naturalism) have conspired to 
imprison charity in “union of Church 
and State” 
general stagnation can be traced to the 
captivity of the Church, just as the 
conditions in England which produced 


politics. The cause of the 


the Poor Laws can be traced to the de- 
struction of the monastic system. 

The spirit of liberty is, after all, the 
spirit of charity. There is no hope for 
Latin America save in liberty under 
law. The Samsons of Liberalism have 
been willing to pull down much they 
themselves should prize. Conditions in 
Latin America today should challenge 
Catholies—‘Catholies” rather than 
“the Chureh’—Catholies who under- 
stand Christian democracy as Pius X 
described it in his first eneylical (1903) 
against that Socialism which is the goal 
Well for the nations of 
the southern hemisphere that Mary- 


of Liberalism. 


knoll priests now cultivate the stagnant 
vineyards. Tomlinson makes note of 
the fact that the Church is being revivi- 
fied. Catholic businessmen, if unin- 
fected with Reutherism, could produce 
a glorious new economic and _ political 
life. Tomlinson depicts the status quo. 

M. McCarran 


Sheed’s ‘‘Nullity of Marriage” 
Netuiry or Marriace. By Frank J. 

Sheed (Sheed & Ward, New York, 

1959), 132 pp. $3.00. 

This is the second, revised, and en- 
larged edition of the book, Nullity of 
Marriage, written originally in 1931 by 
F. J. Sheed. After establishing the 
basic notions concerning marriage, the 
author proceeds to explain the meaning 
of the nullity of marriage. He does not 
limit his considerations to marriage as a 


sacrament, namely that of baptized per- 
sons, but he includes also marriage as a 
natural contract, namely that of non- 
The essential qual- 
ity of any valid marriage is indissolu- 
bility. The valid marriage of either 
baptized or non-baptized persons is in- 
dissoluble. In the eyes of God and His 
Church there is no such a thing as a 
real dissolution of a valid marriage. If 
the marriage never really existed, the 
declaration of nullity should be issued 
by publie authority. A declaration of 
nullity can be granted only when some 


baptized persons. 


essential defect in that marriage existed 
from its beginning, so that it was only 
an apparent marriage, in reality null 
and void. 

The author compares the laws of the 
Church concerning the validity of mar- 
riage with those of England and New 
York State. It is particularly the Eng- 
lish marriage law which fairly closely 
parallels the rulings of the Church. In 
this country different states have differ- 
ent marriage laws, but the author limits 
his considerations to the State of New 
York only. 

Very appropriate are the examples of 
the decisions of the Church supreme 
court for marriage cases, the Rota Ro- 
mana, and those of the English and the 
American civil courts. 

However, one of Mr. Sheed’s state- 
ments needs further clarification or cor- 
rection. On page 93 he writes: “If the 
man and the woman belong to different 
rites—one Latin and one Melchite, for 
example, or one Melchite and one Ruth- 
enian—the general rule is that the pas- 
tor of the bride should witness the cere- 
mony.” Contrary to that statement, 
Canon 1097, § 2 rules: “However, the 
marriages of Catholics of mixed rites 
have to be celebrated in the rite of the 
man and before his pastor, unless some- 


thing different was ruled in a particular 
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law.” (The example of the difference 
of rite between a Melchite and a Ruth- 
enian is irrelevant, because both of them 
belong to the same Byzantine rite, the 
difference being that of language only, 
not of rite.) 

Mr. Sheed’s Nullity of Marriage is an 
excellent, reliable, and very valuable 
work. It expertly puts into a right per- 
spective the complex and frequently 
misunderstood questions of divorce and 
nullity of matrimony, clearly explain- 
ing the nature of both, rejecting the first 
and elucidating the second. 

Tu. J. Zuspex, O.F.M. 


Suburbia A postolica? 

THE CHURCH AND THE SuBurss. An- 
drew M. Greeley (Sheed and Ward, 
New York, 1959), 206 pp. $3.50. 
This reviewer refuses to be awed by 

the pompous confusion and arrested 
outlook of this attempted study of the 
problems facing the Church in the 
American suburbs. The author mani- 
fests the same confusion or, at least, 
the lack of direction that marks, for 
example, a typical Jack Paar show. He 
succeeds in grouping together in glib 
language superficial impressions and 
appraisals such as are made by colum- 
nists and song writers who seek to 
affect the senses of listeners or casual 
picture readers. It reflects and con- 
forms to the disjointed conversation one 
might run into, if he were to enter a 
suburban ranch-house at cocktail time, 
when Catholic sophisticates of graduat- 
ing classes in the 1940’s are matching 
their experiences as married suburban- 
ites against the smattering of socio- 
logical theology they were exposed to 
in undergraduate days. 

The suburbs are no manifestation of 
great changing forces and no more a 
challenge to Catholic morals and 
liturgy than are the villages of medieval 
Sicily or the huts clustered twenty miles 
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from Manila. They are a by-product 
of the automobile industry which has 
enabled people to live farther from the 
downtown of any city than could be 
the case in days of only streetcars, 
There is nothing world-shaking or pro- 
found about them. They are an exten- 
sion of the small town to the city, with 
the same gadgets and conveniences that 
have been common to both small 
towns and cities for several decades 
now. They are the automotive in- 
dustry’s best selling cause combined 
with natural homesickness for simplicity 
and nature. 

People live in the suburbs and the 
Church goes with them to the extent 
that they want it. Priests are people 
and they go along to minister to these 
people. If they were not sent out by 
the chancery office downtown, the 
chancery office at least knows pretty 
well that they are there and what they 
should be doing. This could be called 
“pioneering” only in an age dedicated 
to self-psychoanalysis and  make- 
believe. Its all normal assignment, 
normal organization, normal pastoral 
work, and normal worship, rendered a 
bit easier and more financially feasible 
by the fact that comfortably large seg- 
ments of middle-class population—I 
almost said bourgeoisie—live there. 

The old saw, for example, about the 
liturgy and its symbolism _ being 
agrarian and rural and hence half- 
incomprehensible to city dwellers 
should make all the modern popes, who 
exercised the liturgy without ever leav- 
ing a large city, laugh. To imply that 
it is still less comprehensible to sub- 
urbanites because they cannot have 
sheep grazing on their lawns is enough 
to make us all laugh. 

This book offers nothing of value 
to pastoral theology or suburban 


morals. FERDINAND C. FALQUE 
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Knox at His Prie-dieu 


LicHTNING Mepitations. By Ronald 
Knox (Sheed and Ward, N. Y., 1959), 
pp. x + 164. $3.00. 


Window in the Wall, by Msgr. Knox, 
allowed us to penetrate deeply into the 
sacred mystery of the Heart of Christ. 
Priests found that the chapters did 
violence to perceptions of their inti- 
mate relationships with their divine 
Model. For in, through, and by this 
fine book of meditations the Kingdom 
of God within all of us indeed suffered 
violence, and we were instructed that 
even in this our day only the violent 
bear it away. 

Sheed and Ward’s latest publication 
of the writings of Ronald Knox almost 
continues the leit motif of the 1956 
series of meditations. Everything about 
this book is “special.” Arno did the 
dust cover; Philip Caraman, 8.J., the 
Preface; Evelyn Waugh, the editing. 
And every line of the very brief medi- 
tations actually succeeds in hurling 
Knoxian thunderbolts to strike us to 
our knees in anticipation of the treas- 
ures which one day will be ours. 

“Around the Year’ provides forty- 
six chapters, ranging from Advent to 
Advent, which focus our attention on 
both the Sunday Gospels and festival 
occasions. “Saints and Others” re- 
vive lessons we must have learned from 
the sufferings of such martyrs as first- 
century Lawrence, fifteenth-century 
Joan, nineteenth-century Ozanam. 

Two other general divisions round 
out an unforgettable book—“This and 
That” and “Some Virtues.” What I 
particularly enjoyed in the former of 
these was the kind tribute Monsignor 
Knox thought fit to pay to Father 
Peyton, C.S.C. A triad of virtues be- 
gins the latter division—obedience, 
meekness, charity—while poverty of 
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spirit brings the 164 pages to a thought- 
ful end: “Just as the richest of us al- 
ways complains of poverty .. . with 
spiritual gifts it is the other way; the 
poorest of us is nicely off, thank you.” 


Pau. R. Rust, O.M_.I. 


No. 10 of *“‘Religious Life Series” 


Apostotic Lire (Volume 10 of “The 
Religious Life Series”). Edited by 
Albert Plé, O.P. (The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md., 1959), pp. 
vil + 206. $3.75. 

“The Religious Life Series” is the re- 
sult of a number of conferences held in 
Paris for the assistance of religious in 
the modern world. Though the con- 
ferences were directly concerned with 
the problems of the French sisterhoods, 
a great deal of the material, neverthe- 
less, is of general application. We must 
thank, therefore, the various translators 
and publishers for making these con- 
ferences available in English. 

The present volume reproduces ex- 
pert papers which bring much light to 
bear on the difficult problem of how 
to reconcile the demands of the reli- 
gious life with apostolic activity. 

Apostolic Life falls into three parts. 
Part One examines the words “mis- 
sion” and “apostle” and their mean- 
ings both in the New Testament and in 
the general course of the history of the 
Church. This examination brings out 
the idea that it is always God who 
takes the initiative and sends His mes- 
sengers. And as Christ taught His 
Apostles to listen before speaking, simi- 
larly the modern apostle must prepare 
himself for his task by submission and 
privation. The apostolate finally is 
more of “a character than a profession.” 

Part Two deals with the apostolate 
as exercised by religious from a histori- 
al and canonical point of view. The 
historical sketch considers first the at- 
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titude of the Eastern Church in whieh, 
on the whole, the stress has been laid 
on contemplation rather than action. 
There is one exception, though little 
known: the monasticism of the Chureh 
in Persia during the early centuries 
knew how to achieve an integration of 
the religious life and the apostolate, 
In the West, too, the ancient orders of 
women were contemplative, but in the 
Middle Ages to some extent—and more 
notably in recent centuries—the “apos- 
tolic and active life” in all its forms has 
been opened to them. A special paper 
studies the question of “Canon Law and 
the Active Religious.” The active re- 
ligious are said to be envoys of the 
Church, not to the same degree as the 
clergy, but in a fuller sense than the 
“militants” of Catholic Action. 

Part Three studies the relation be- 
tween the active apostolate and the 
spiritual life of the religious. The first 
paper stresses the importance of the 
interior life in the apostolate. Prayer 
and sacrifice are eminently necessary 
and fruitful for the apostolate. “It re- 
mains true,” continues the author, “that 
the requirements of the apostolate will 
make it difficult, and sometimes almost 
impossible, for some to resort to these 
means as frequently as they would 
wish.” 

The succeeding paper faces this prob- 
lem squarely and states forcefully that 
apostolic action itself is a school oi 
perfection. In this regard the author 
rejects the view held by Dom Chautard 
in his book The Soul of the Apostolate. 
Dom Chautard “appears to regard 
apostolic activity rather as a danger, 
and in no ways a means of grace and 
union with God. Apostolic activity 
is not sanctifying, it can only be sane- 
tified by the times of prayers which the 
apostle must keep inviolate. . .” (Pp. 
142). The apostolate, on the contrary, 
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js also sanctifying and a means of grace, 
if its activity is turned into virtual 
prayer and if its sacrifices are accepted 
as the will of God. This is the genuine 
teaching of St. Thomas and an inspiring 
doctrine not only for sisters, but for all 
engaged in the apostolate. 

Another paper in this third part deals 
with community life and its importance 
in the apostolate. By her profession 
and vows the religious belongs to her 
community; and the religious cannot 
be faithful to her vows save in the spirit 
of the community and with that apos- 
tolic intentfon of her community. The 
last two concerned with 
“some conflicts and psychological mo- 
tivations in the life of the active reli- 
gious” and with “the integration of the 
religious life and the apostolate, its 
difficulties and problems.” 

This book, like its predecessors in this 
series, Will be a great help to religious, 
subjects as well as superiors, in solving 
many of their daily problems. 

Fivetis Buck, §.J. 


papers are 


THE Cure or Ars. By Jean de la 
Varende (Desclée Co., N.Y., 1959), 
pp. 222. $3.75. 

The very recent papal encyclical de- 
voted to a commemoration of the cen- 
tenary of France’s inimitable simple 
parish priest serves as an admirable 
springboard from which to launch the 
notice of this new biography. It is not 
at all amazing to encounter another life 
of the Curé of Ars in the Fall literary 
ensemble. What is of more than pass- 
ing interest is to note that it has been 
published, translated very nicely from 
the French, by a firm more familiar to 
us as Desclée of breviary editions. 

Whether our reader will meet with 
any genuinely new material in this in- 
teresting study is open to debate. What 
he will possess, however, if he adds the 
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AWord on Recent Publications 


The Acts of the Apostles. With an 
introduction and commentary by C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. This contains much 
valuable insight into the true meaning 
of the Acts, but it is essentially a run- 
ning commentary on the Douay text. 
Brings great clarity to an often obscure 
account. The English know how to 
write English, and Fr. Martindale is 
even superior among them. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md., xxxiii 
and 199 pp., $3.50. 


A History of Benedictine Nuns. By 
Stephanus Hilpisch, O.S.B. Much more 
interesting than the title would lead one 
to imagine, but still of special interest 
to Benedictines. St. John’s Abbey 
Press, Collegeville, Minn. 


The Inner Life of Worship. By 
Charles Magsam, M.M. An inquiry 
into the relation of the liturgy, in its 
total sense, to the spiritual life of the 
Christian. Intended especially for 
laity, it is of value also to the priest 
as a minister of grace through the ex- 
ternals of the Church. Grail Publica- 
tions, St. Meinrad, Ind., 323 pp., $4.50. 


The Church’s Year of Grace. By Dr. 
Pius Parsch. This is the fifth volume 
(September, October, November) of the 
standard work of the distinguished Ger- 
man liturgist-spiritual writer. It ex- 
plains the significance of the text of the 
Mass, the Saint, the Office of the suc- 
cessive feasts of the above-indicated 
three month period. Attractively 
printed. The Liturgical Press, College- 
ville, Minn., 432 pp., $4.00. 

A.M.C. 
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EDITORIAL 








May a President Have a Conscience? 


[, their November meeting, our bishops condemned the use of public 
funds to promote artificial birth prevention. Catholic-baiters seized upon the statement 
with all the eager delight of a Neanderthal hunter reaching for his favorite club. They 
have since used it as a handy weapon for clobbering all Catholics in general and presi- 
dential-aspirant Catholics in particular. 

As a political hot potato, the controversy has been notably cooled by President 
Eisenhower's observation that the issue of birth control promotion is moral and religious 
and so outside the areas of political discussion. The President’s balanced judgment hasn't, 
however, stopped debate in the rarefied atmosphere of speculative morality. 

If a president of the United States, Catholic or otherwise, were confronted with the 
question of governmental promotion of birth control, all Catholic moralists would agree 
that he could not himself initiate such a program. The thorny problem arises if he should 
be presented with legislation already passed by Congress and containing a provision for 
the dissemination of contraceptive techniques. His approval of the bill, even in circum- 
stances where a sound prudential argument might be adduced in favor of the passage of 
it as a lesser evil, would—in the eyes of his fellow countrymen—cause him to appear 
favorable to the goals of the legislation. Whatever his personal intention before God, 
his action would most certainly scandalize any genuinely Christian conscience. 

An alternative would lie in his shelving the bill, thereby neither expressly approving 
nor disapproving of it. But, under the Constitution, such a procedure would have the 
same result as if he signed it: the bill would become law after ten days. It is a probable 
opinion that he could morally thus dissociate himself from the proposed law if, by doing 
so, he precluded greater evils, v.g., public disturbances consequent upon a veto. 

But we are of the opinion that he would be more probably obliged to veto legislation 
containing a contraceptive program, although it’s difficult to pre-judge a case in the 
abstract. Actually, of course, a law of this kind would be law only in a technical sense, 
for nothing unnatural can achieve the quality of true law. 

Under the American system, a president is a very powerful man as well as a free 
agent who must be guided, in all of his official acts, by the law of the land and by his 
personal convictions. Every chief executive, Catholic or not, has the right and the duty 
to work toward a legislative program and an administration reflecting his own moral 
principles. This includes his use of the power of veto, a potent negative force in all 
legislative matters. 

Any president who would not struggle—legally and justly, of course—toward the 
country’s good as he sees it in the light of his convictions would, we're convinced, betray 
those who chose him for the highest office of a nation proud of its devotion to the loftiest 
ideals of individual liberty. 

Every American has a perfect right to decide for himself 
whether or not he wants to vote for a Catholic as president, but if 
one does so vote, then one must accept the candidate as he is. It 
certainly appears un-American to require the leader of our nation to 
subordinate his highest loyalties to mere considerations of political 
expediency. 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 
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